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..8o much better that in the plant 

of the Hanau Engineering Corpora- 

tion, Buffalo, a new Warner & Swasey turns 

out stainless steel, brass and aluminum parts at an 
average production saving of 26.7% while holding scrap loss 
on these accurate and highly finished parts for scientific 
instruments to a minimum .. . So much better that a maker 
of temperature controls reduced scrap loss from 25% to 5%, 
and a valve manufacturer cut scrap loss from 40% to 1%. 


. so much faster that when 

Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, put a nickel silver 

alloy casting (shown in picture) on a 3-A Warner 

& Swasey Turret Lathe, they produced this job in lots 

of 25, at a cutting speed of 200 surface feet per 

minute. Operations consist of turning diameter, facing 

and forming one side, facing inside, and an interrupted 

cut on the inside boring operation. Tolerances held to 
-.001—24% time saving. 


~ 


..for so much less that on 

one machining job, a part 

cost was reduced from 64¢ to 10¢. 

A spray gun part which formerly cost 6¢ 

to produce, with 60¢ labor, now costs only 2¢, with 
75¢ labor. For so much less that in hundreds of plants #*"" 

Warner & Swasey surveys have resulted in savings 

as high as $14,000 a year in a single department. For 

so much less that users of modern Warner & Swaseys 

show an average of 20% net profit on their investment. 


PT oa ee 


Trained Warner 
& lt field engineers will 
be glad to survey your turret lathe 


operations, and report authoritatively 


on how you can turn it better, faster, a is, Turret Lathes 


for less, with a Warner & Swasey. . r ) Cleveland 
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THE TRUCK FOR THE JOBS OF 1939 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
1939 FORD V-8 TRUCKS | 


gm | neat ae 


NEW 95-HORSEPOWER V-TYPE EIGHT- 
CYLINDER ENGINE — A new 95-hp. V-8 
engine is now available in addition to 
the improved 85 and 60 hp. V-8 engines. 


NEW HYDRAULIC BRAKES—Four-wheel 

hydroulic service brakes, built to Ford 

stondards of sofety, are regular equip- 
menr on all 1939 Ford Trucks. 


@ New-type piston rings for improved 
oil economy. 

@ All-steel cabs, insulated, ventilated 
and with Safety Glass throughout. 

* an frame width standard on all 
units. 

@ Improved Semi-Centrifugal Clutch. 

@ Worm-and-roller steering. 

@ Full torque-tube drive. 

®@ Straddie-mounted driving pinion — 
~~ ear thrust plate. 

@ Full-floating rear axle. 

@ Factory-installed two-speed rear axle 
available at extra cost. 

@ Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan. 
Saves time. Saves money. Avoids 
long, costly layovers. 


THIS YEAR Ford gives economy a 
new meaning—over a wider range of 
truck operations than ever before. 

To the time-proved 85-hp. and 
60-hp. V-8 engines is added the new 
95-hp. V-8 engine for greater power 
and speed. It is available in the 
Regular and C. O. E. Trucks. There 
are new hydraulic service brakes for 
quick, straight-line stops, with easy 
pedal pressure. Along with these 
new features are those fime-fested 
truck features that have set the 
high Ford standard of performance 
and reliability. 

For 1939 there are 42 body and 
chassis types, with a choice of equip- 
ment including factory-installed two- 


speed rear axle, optional gear ratios, 
transmissions, clutches. 

Ten billion miles of payload per- 
formance have proved the Ford V-8 
engine and the rugged, dependable 
construction of Ford Truck chassis 
equal to the toughest jobs. 

If you want to know why there are 
more Ford Trucks on the road than 
any other make, examine the Ford 
Truck. See the 1939 Ford V-8 units. 
Match them feature for feature with 
any other truck of comparable size 
and price. Know the difference be- 
fore you spend another truck dollar. 

Arrange through your Ford dealer 
for a new Ford V-8 Truck with which 
to make an actual “on-the-job” test. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, MAKERS OF FORD V-8 CARS AND TRUCKS, MERCURY, 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR AND LINCOLN MOTOR CARS 





























Complete Banking Service 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| Put down Sen. Joseph C. O'Maho 


as having, for the next few mont/ 


| the toughest job in America. Whet! 
| you think the Temporary National F. 


nomic Committee is going to come 
with a witch-hunt or an impartial fact 


| finding investigation, running the prol 


is going to be a man-size propositio 


| And the hardest part of the job is going 
| to be to convince business that it isn’ 


on trial, that the investigation has 


| motive other than the manufacture 























political ammunition. 

Starting with this week's story on 
page 12, we make it our job to give you 
all the facts for a judgment on TNEC's 
motives and accomplishments. 


| Other highlights of the issue: How Jap 


anese industry mops up for the army 
(page 14). . . . Rail buying looks up 
(page 16). . . . Labor does a selling 
job for business (page 25). . . . Gird 
ing up for the coming farm fight (page 
29). . . . Co-ops get efficiency-con- 
scious (page $2). 


| Reapersuip surveys tell us that the 


Weekly Index of Business Activity is 
the thing that many of you turn to 
first. The Monthly Index—which is com 
puted by simply averaging each month's 
weekly figures, but which has the ad 
vantage of going back to 1929—appears 
in this issue and will in the first of 


every month. You'll find it on page 31 
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WE'VE GOT A REAL 
ASSET IN THIS GOOD-LOOK- 


ING ASPHALT TILE 
FLOOR 


RIGHT! AND IT'S MADE 


BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
... SURE TO GIVE EXTRA- 
LONG SERVICE 


AKE your floors easy on the 

eye andon the feet—and you’ve 
added an important asset to every 
room. Surprisingly enough, it can be 
done at comparatively low cost with 
positive assurance of years of wear 
with J-M Asphalt Tile. 

The free book shown above tells 
the whole story. It tells why J-M 
Asphalt Tile is quiet, easy to clean, 
hard to wear out. It illustrates many 
of the beautiful colors and patterns 
in which J-M Asphalt Tile is supplied 
. .. shows how they may be adapted 
to any decorative ideas. It offers in- 
teresting new ideas for decorative 
floors for every type of building. For 
your free copy, write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. BW-12, 22 East 40th St., New 
York City. 


J-M Asphalt Tile is sold only by ap- 
proved J-M Flooring Contractors. There 
is one near you... ready to show you 
samples of this unusual flooring ma- 
terial, Consult your classified telephone 
book under ‘Flooring’ and look for 
the J-M Insignia. 


UNLIMITED 
DECORATIVE 
EFFECTS, such 
as this and the 
pattern at the 
top of the page, 
are possible with 
J-M Asphalt Tile 
Flooring. And 
this material is 
resilient and 
durable, requires 
little, if any, up- 
keep. 


JM JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASPHALT ‘TILE FLOORING 
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Innovation and Invasion 


Gutette Sarety Razor pulls an inno- 
vation in its Christmas campaign for its 
new electric shaver. The shaver can be 
purchased at any Western Union office 
in the U. S. and delivery therefrom is 


| functioned perfectly in beating up bat- 
ter for 205,000 flapjacks served during 
the harvest festival of the Winona, Minn., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. . . . Hav- 
ing begun an attack on San Francisco’s 
traditional markets in central and north- 
ern California, the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce is urging its members to 
go after the gravy in the Northwest. It 
dangles before sales managers estimates 
that 48,300 stores in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana do a billion dollars’ worth 
of business anuually. 


Drinks, Drugs, G.E., Evanston 


FAIR TRADE CONTRACTS covering the sale 
of the new Lord Calvert whisky in New 
York will provide a minimum price per 
drink (40¢) as well as bottle prices of 
$2 per pint and $3.30 per fifth 
the beginning of the poison ivy season 
Kanef Drug Co., Worcester, Mass., 
leaves remedies “on consignment” with 
physicians, charging at the end of the 
season for the amount used. . . . Electric 
clocks serving outdoors aren’t hindered 
| by cold hands, but extremely low tem- 
peratures may stop operation, so Gen- 
eral Electric announces a thermostatically 
controlled heater for such timepieces. .. . 
| Montgomery Ward & Co. is so pleased 
with the operation of 100 catalogue 
| order offices in small towns that it is 
going to open one in the city of Evans- 


| ton, Ill, 
What Bent A.P.I.’s Ears 


| Amertcan Perroteum Institute's re- 
| cent convention in Chicago heard 
| descriptions of significant technical de- 
| velopments: experimentation with a 
| method for locating oil pools by analyz- 
| ing surface soil for traces of gas, etc; 
| use of butylene, a petroleum byproduct, 
| to speed up the ripening of fruit; possi- 
bility of manufacturing sex hormones and 
| vitamins from petroleum hydrocarbons; 
| synthetic production of lubricating and 
other oils; sub-surface sampling to deter- 
mine characteristics of crude oil deep in 
the earth before production; employment 
of old automobile engines for pumping 
oil wells. 


| From Romance to Realism 


| 20Tn-Century-Fox will film the romance 
| of the telephone in a picture tentatively 
| called “The Life of Alexander Graham 
Bell.” . . . The Buy American Institute, 
Inc., New York City, will campaign for 


the purchase of domestic goods to 
America back to work, reinstat 
millions of persons now idle and r 
the country’s prosperity.” . . . Pr 
tions to safeguard tax payment 
canned and bottled beer by mea: 
inscribed caps are employed in Alal 
Georgia, Louisiana, Ohio, Pennsyly 
South Carolina, Utah, Virginia. . . . 
Missouri State Highway Departme: 
experimenting with soap, salt, lime, « 
stalk derivatives and other unortlh: 
road materials for its farm-to-ma 
system. 


Dreadful Menaces 

W. M. Garrarp, of the Staple Cot! 
Cooperative Association, spotlights 
angle of market trends with the sta 
ment that “the menace of synthetic fil» 
to cotton is far greater than that of 
creased production of cotton in for 
countries.” ... The dreadful “babushka,” 
(the Russian bandana handkerchi 
which the girls tie about their heads for 
outdoor wear) is getting up in the world 
glamorous versions are now being sold 
for evening costumes. . . . Retailers are 
warned to stock earmuffs for women this 
winter. The old-fashioned staple is being 
stylized for use on ears exposed by the 
new top-knot hair-do. . . . DeWyls Drug 
Store, Jefferson City, Mo., discourages 
the pests who live in telephone booths 
by a polite sign reading, “Please limit 
your call to 3 minutes. The doctor may 
need us.” 


Some New Books 

Tue Princeton University Press con- 
tributes to legal bibliography a volume 
called “Court Over Constitution,” a 
“study of judicial review as an instrument 
of popular government,” by Edward S. 
Corwin 

Research, New York, has issued two new 
books: “Capital Consumption and Ad- 
justment,” by Solomon Fabricant; “Re- 
port of the Committee on Prices in the 
Bituminous Coal Industry.” . . . Abrasive 
history and practice is brought up to date 
in “Grinding Wheels and Their Uses,” 
by Johnson Heywood (Penton Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland). . . . In these days of 
decentralization Harper & Bros., New 
York, ought to find a demand for their 
book, “How to Promote Community 
and Industrial Development,” by Fred- 
erick H. McDonald Addicts of the 
slide rule will be interested in “Figuring 
with Graphs and Scales,” by Herbert G. 
Smith, published by Stanford University 
(Calif.) Press. . . . Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Washington, has issued a 
290 page “Index of Research Projects” 
which summarizes some 2,000 studies 
that have been made by technically 
trained relief workers. 
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wa sHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
_No rabbits will be pulled out of 
the hat in the future until they 
have had a thorough physical ex- 
amination. This neatly expresses an 
attitade now rather common in 
Washington. At least, it expresses a 
hope shared by many “working” 
New Dealers. 

This new disposition among Ad- 
ministration policy-makers to find 
facts and sean probable effects 
before going overboard on new 
plans should not be construed as 
meaning that there will be no more 
rabbits. If anything, it simply means 
that the Administration is digging 
down to better foundations on 
which to build policies that will 
stand up under heavy bombardment 
in the next Congress. 


Admitting Past Mistakes 


Tere are New Deavers who now will 
admit that they occasionally went off 
half-cocked in the past. They cling to 
their conviction that the New Deal is 
still a potent instrument of socio-eco- 
nomic reform, but they have been 
sobered by action under fire in the last 
half dozen years. 

In New Deal councils there is less 
faith in the tactics of “Tommy the 
Cork,” Harry Hopkins, and other hot- 
heads, but their influence on the Presi- 
dent is not discounted even now. It’s 
Roosevelt’s nature to take the bold 
course, to spring surprises which by their 
class-conscious appeal arouse both ad- 
miration and dismay. 


Restraint on Roosevelt 


Tae “workine-cLtass” of New Dealers 
has made some headway in trying to 
counteract this brash influence on the 
White House. 

Recent selection of the fiscal planning 
committee, representing a broad cross- 
section of varied official views on this 
tangled subject, is evidence that Roose- 
velt is impressed—temporarily, at least 
—by the desirability of focusing the 
Administration’s entire brain power on 
the shaping of future policies. 

This indicates a break with past prac- 
tice in which first one bunch with one 
idea and then another bunch with an- 
other scheme pulled the President this 
way and that. 


On to More Reforms 

Wasuincton doesn’t believe for a min- 
ute, of course, that this kind of pulling 
and pushing is going to stop. More 
important in Administration discussions 


is the unswerving purpose of New Deal- 
ers to push on to more reforms, regard- 
less of their internal differences. 

To the extent that new measures are 
better grounded in the facts of the sit- 
uations with which they deal, to the 
extent that alternative lines of action 
are argued out, the exigencies of each 





Patent Prober 





Harris & Ewing 
Next week, when the Temporary 
National Economic Committee gets 
down to cases after this week's win- 
dow-dressing, it will be Hugh Coz, 
above, representing the Department 
of Justice, who will direct the testi- 
mony on the use of patents in the 
auto and glass container industries. 
Coz, only 32, is a native of lowa. He 
graduated from the University of 
Nebraska but went to Oxford for 
his law degree. From 1931 to 1935 
he was associated with Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine, before joining 
the Department of Justice. 





situation will be better served, and re- 
sultant legislative plans will have a bet- 
ter chance of surviving attack because 
they have been carefully prepared. 


A Measure of Teamwork 


How mvucu orist the pooling of New 
Deal brain power will grind out remains, 
however, a question. Although their 
chiefs may try to sell their own ideas at 
the White House, government agencies, 





as a rule, punctiliously avoid stepping on 
each other's toes; discretion governs re- 
lations between the Treasury and the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Justice and Commerce Departments, for 
example. 

Such estrangement, and distrust as do 
exist within the Administration result 
not merely from different viewpoints but 
from the political aspirations of individ- 
ual New Dealers, such as Sec. Wallace. 


Will TNEC Be Too Slow? 

Tue Temporary National Economic 
Committee and its staff is a fine mix 
ture of conservative and liberal poli 
ticians and economists, hasty and de 
liberate fact-finders and thinkers. Most 
of the New Dealers who are in favor 
of a policy of exploration are in on 
TNEC’s show. They believe that by such 
procedure the New Deal will push its 
reforms further if not faster. 

But there’s a real question whether 
this won’t be too slow for the versatile 
Corcoran and Cohen, for the restless and 
resourceful Thurman Arnold, for the 
President himself. 


Balancing Income and Outgo 
THE GOVERNMENT gives and the gov- 
ernment takes away—with positive and 
sometimes disconcerting effects on 
economic stability. To develop a formula 
for timing taxes and pump-priming so 
that government income and outgo will 
pull together to level out boom and 
slump, Beardsley Ruml, a member of 
the advisory committee of the National 
Resources Committee, will shoulder a 
big end of the job of President Roose- 
velt’s new fiscal planning committee. 

A former social science professor at 
the University of Chicago, treasurer of 
R. H. Macy & Co., and a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Rum! is a liberal who is personally well- 
known and liked by New Deal econo- 
mists but has definite ideas about what's 
good and what’s bad for business in any 
New Deal scheme. 


Reorganization Drive 


IN RESUMING ITs DRIVE for government 
reorganization next session, the Admin- 
istration will sponsor four separate bills. 

As presented, the proposed legislation 
would empower Roosevelt to reorganize 
any government agency except those of 
a judicial character, separate pre-audit- 
ing and post-auditing of government 
spending, provide the President with six 
assistants, reorganize and extend the 
civil service. 

Because of widespread criticism of 
relief administration, the proposal to 
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tion is only a TWO-STEP process: 


Step 1: Enter first factor 
Two Step 2: Enter second factor 
and instantly there’s 


the answer — no waiting! 


Ste 


@ Contrast this with the usual 4 or 5 steps 
and waiting for calculator to multiply after 
complete entry of both factors—and you 
glimpse but one of Marchant’s 20 points. 


@ Marchant's speed and simplicity with- 
out operator fatigue, nerve-strain, or fear 
of error is best proved by your employees 
on your own work. This Use Test is free. 
No obligation... Our privilege. 











Continuously ne TREND <a Zo MARCHANT 





Manufactured, 
Satisfactorily 
Serviced 


and 





Consistently 
Preferred 


for 





1932 1933 19 19 38 


MARCHANT SALES GROWTH 
GREATLY EXCEEDS THAT OF 
INDUSTRY 


28 years 





MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in all Principe! Cities 
Gentlemen: BW-12-3-38 

You may send us MARCHANT detailed 
FEATURE ANALYSIS, without obligation. 


Name 





Address 





City State 














| set up a Department of Welfare proba- 


bly will be dropped. 

To get what it can, the Administra- 
tion is willing to compromise by letting 
the Comptroller General pass on all ap- 
propriations warrants before any funds 
are turned over to executive agencies. 

Insiders say the agitation to deprive 
the labor board of its judicial functions 
may help the Administration effort to 
divorce the judicial and administrative 
powers of independent commissions and 
put their administration under White 
House direction. 


Railroad Aid for Defense 


UsInG NATIONAL defense as patent medi- 
cine for economic and political headaches 
(BW—Oct22’38,p27) is ___ particularly 
plausible in the case of the railroads. 

Frankly worried by the railroads’ con- 
dition and apprehensive lest Congress 
handle it in its own fashion, Administra- 
tion officials now think they see a 
chance to take the lead away from in- 
surgent Sen. Wheeler. Where the Admin- 
istration will go with the problem from 
there is still conjectural, but the notion 
is simmering that some kind of special 
organization may be set up empowered, 
in the name of national defense, to 
straighten out the railroads’ financial 
troubles. Stop, look, and listen for de- 
velopments along this line. 


Power and Preparedness 


For THE PRESENT, nothing more is to be 
done in furtherance of the plan to in- 
crease power supply for defense pur- 
poses. Fourteen utility companies have 
promised to add 1,000,000 kw. of new 
generating capacity, but equipment 
manufacturers must be allowed a chance 
to catch up. 

Besides, the program has other aspects 
that will take more time to come to a 
head, such as standardization of steam 
turbines to speed manufacture and cut 
costs, the tapping of non-industrial areas 
that in emergency may be able to spare 
some power, and the decentralization 
of war industries. 

The army would like decentralization 
in order to spread the risk of aerial 
attack. The New Deal would like it be- 
cause it contributes to better economic 
balance (more jobs, more income in the 
South, for example), and because (whis- 
per) it might bring industrial customers 
to some of its out-in-the-woods power 
plants, such as Fort Peck, Mont. 


Limiting Learners’ Exemption 
BLANKET EXEMPTION OF LEARNERS in tex- 
tile mills from the 25¢ minimum wage 
doesn’t look as if it were cinched. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and employers 
have asked for the exemption of 4% of 
employees as learners to receive 70% of 
the minimum rate for nine weeks. In- 
siders say privately that John Abt of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is probably right (1) in construing the 
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Wall Street's Loss 


APPOINTMENT of former Rep. Ed 
ward C. Eicher of Iowa to t! 
vacant post on the Securities ar 
Exchange Commission _ replac: 
Wall Street’s representative-at 
court with one of the most arden! 
of New Dealers. The job has be: 
open since John W. Hanes, Ne 
York broker out of North Caro 
lina, went over to the Treasury. 
Washington friends of the new 
appointee hold him up as a stu 
dent of economics and finance. Yet 
his views aren’t as readily accepta 


ble to the world of finance as 
Hanes’. Nor were his views in 
any way reassuring to business 


when he was named to the Tem- 
porary National Economic Com- 
mittee to investigate monopoly— 
a job that he lost, as far as next 
year is concerned, when he failed 
to run for re-election this term. 








law as permitting exemptions only if 
the number of jobs otherwise would be 
cut down and (2) in contending that 
issuance of exemption certificates applies 
to individuals, not groups. 


Study Low-Cost Roads 


EXTENSION OF LOW-COST ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION aroused major interest at this 
week’s meeting of the highway research 
board under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. Engineers discussed 
problems closely akin to sprinkling salt 
on a bird’s tail. Treating dirt roads with 
sodium and 
dressing them up raises the cost to a 
point where stable methods of road con- 
struction can inch in. 


chloride or oil otherwise 


“No” to Credit Association 


Tue National Retail Credit Association’s 
plea for modification of the anti-trust 
decree to which it consented in 1933 
has failed to impress the Department of 
Justice. 

Officially the case isn’t closed, but de- 
partment officials have pretty well made 
up their minds that the association 
should not be permitted to operate as a 
credit-reporting agency to the exclusion 
of others in any community, or to dis- 
criminate against non-members in the 
sale of credit information. 

Civil Service in a Jam 

New Deacers with their eyes on appoint- 
ive positions overlooked assuring an ade- 
quate appropriation for the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The commission is six 
months behind in most of its work. 
Bureau heads who are all for the merit 
system are hiring staff outside the civil 
service because they can’t wait on a 
belated servicing of their needs. 
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Month 
_ Week Week Ago 
if E INDEX..---- TIITITIL IIIT TTT PTT LITT eee *105.0 $104.6 101.2 
be RODUCTION 
nat ot Gees Geeeens (CFG GE Gem ccc ccc cccccccccccccccccesecesces 60.7 61.9 56.8 
lies CE 66 6nGb66660Ce wee 06606546060 506bnee 0b000 64460600660 84,930 96,735 73,335 
esidential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,365 $4,445 $4,640 
ngineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,734 $9,436 $10,389 
tric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ....... 2.2... -seceecceecccee 2,184 2,270 2,226 
ee ee ee GD, TID Bec cc cecccesccceesccceseeeeesocencces 3,261 3,256 3,238 
Cc- Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ......ccceccceececeeseesece ee 1,388 11,438 1,349 
- RA D E 
= Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).........++++ 70 68 74 
val All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ~~... 66 cccencceccncceees 39 38 44 
ed a cen Goumeeis OR, UW, Gite, GRE... ....<.ccccvccccccccccccce $4,094 $4,114 $4,161 
lt Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).............cceeeeeccenee $6,763 $6,732 $6,654 
th Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).... 
se RICES (Average for the week) 
a Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..........s065 eoccccece 141.2 1143.4 144.1 
n- len ond Steel Composite (Steal, tam)... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccece ecce $36.37 $36.35 $36.54 
Beep Stoel Composite (ivam Aga, Gem). .cccccccccccccccccccocccceses seeeees $14.92 $15.00 $14.42 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... cece cee cccneeecaneee ee 11.250¢ 11.250¢ 11.250¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..........ceeeeccceeneeee save $0.63 $0.64 $0.65 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... 6.2... cccccccwcceecceeeeeaeees ee 3.00¢ 3.03¢ 3.10¢ 
’s Cotten denthling, Mow Wark, Ub.).cccccccccccvccccccecccccceccecccseccesces 9.00¢ t9.14¢ 8.94¢ 
st ee Dae Geeeey Wee, Bide c ccc ccccccccccccccccnces cocceeccseesesesecce ° $0.828 1$0.843 $0.840 
3 Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).........000eee0005 coccesecece 15.74¢ t15.95¢ 16.81¢ 
of INANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) .........sssseeseeee 5.78° 15.74% 5.72% 
% Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after & years)...... 2.32% 2.31% 2.28% 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-S-year Notes. ....... 6... see e cece een neneeneee 0.72% 0.73 0.69% 
e Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..........+++- 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
n Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... % % B= % %—% 9 
a Business Failures (Dua & Bradstreet, mumber).........--.ssseeeseeeee eeee 191 203 251 
. ANKING (Millions of dollars) 
a Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks............-.-+++00+5 oe 15,916 15,720 15,995 
C Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ .«++++++5 ° 21,306 21,335 21,493 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...........+++++ 3,869 3,894 3,915 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks............-.--ssseeeeeeenereee ° 1,276 1,286 1,300 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 9,811 9,818 9,841 
Other Securities Heid, reporting member banks...........-.--+sseeeeeee eee 3,192 3,194 3,306 
, Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).........-++++++++ ee 3,350 3,260 3,275 





Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)........- ° 2,590 2,580 








TOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 






50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ..... ~~... -+seesceweeeeee ° 124.8 127.4 129.7 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .......---+ssseecceeeeees e 29.9 131.1 32.0 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... ~~... 656s ccceewweweenee 63.5 1éF.3 68.7 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ..... ~~... . 6 sce ee cence nee weeeee 100.1 102.3 104.5 





Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 1,008 1,031 1,333 
* Factor in Business Week Index. 
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6 Months 


Ago 
75.6 


26.1 
45,120 
$3,268 
$8,031 

1,973 
3,099 
855 


$3,532 
$6,393 


131.0 
$38.44 
$11.17 
9.000¢ 

$0.77 

2.65¢ 
7.92¢ 
$0.763 
11.31¢ 


14,697 


914 
214 
52.9 
744 

600 


eeetieé 





Age 
88.1 


146.2 
$38.86 
$12.92 

10.700¢ 

$0.94 
3.32¢ 
8.10¢ 
$0.840 
14.76¢ 


14,655 
21,432 
4,683 
1,532 


2,867 
1,138 
2,596 


* Preliminary, week ended November 26. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART ta } t's 1 
1l W. 53d St., near Sth Ave., New York City rogralr 
' Jiminat 


Builder 
John Lowry, 


In | y ork Ww 

630 Sth Ave., ew York City : 
. ; ppital 

Architects— a of 
Philip L. Goodwin 
Edward D. Stone , ' eased 
32 E. 57th St. ' hs 
New York City e vat ha 


Designi ; —— ‘onom! 
trehan 
index 


Mean 


as pus 


New York City 


Howeve 
urther 
ifficult 
z eneral 

ae. vt ‘ » 105 
was a major requisite in the construction of this imposing “4 HD Bouchec 


new fireproof edifice which will flank Rockefeller Plaza. Quigk service nee 4 D Bone in 
concrete made with Lehigh Early Strength Cement was the medium used ’ os place |: 
in obtaining a safe, fireproof structure to house priceless arf) treasures. To hole 
Compared with normal portland cement, this modern cement mak i s, = jot ‘unl 
concrete that cures to service strength three to five times fastem, With — a he ind 
long waiting, floors were quickly used for storage of materialge=t .s — 
construction was continued without interruption. Concretelwal 





cover 
tantial 
lidati 


for columns; forms for floor slabs were removed in as short allime: Laie 


hours. This quick removal enabled re-use and a saving of dj mg } ' = | 
form costs. Complete co-ordination because of the accomplis g Sp Drop 
achieved other desirable economies—expedited the entire iat . & One 
This same speed with Lehigh Early Strength Cement can a ly te ; Pe a 
construction or repairs. It reduces new building time, and makes possi . ’ “ ' 
improvements and repairs without interrupting business. Buildimg may Ds ” 
continue with safety in cold weather. F. rom the simple sidewalk to the win 
ast 1 
And it makes better, denser concrete. Ask your architect or . ie eater 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Allentown, Pa., Chicago, Ill., S . By s .* & — 
=) pie ra m ine 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


News from abroad is constructive, as French government weathers 


the attempted general strike. American business recovery con- 


tinues, but further progress may be harder. 


GAIN THE OUTSTANDING NEws of the 
eek under review came from abroad, 
it this time, for once, the news was con- 
ructive. The success of the French gov- 
nment in weathering the general strike 
reat may be taken as an indication that 
e forces of stability will prevail in that 
uch harassed country, at least until 
here has been time to try out the cabi- 
t's new financial and economic 
rogram. This program, consisting of 
imination of the 40-hour limit on the 
ork week, encouragement to private 
pital to function productively, reduc- 
on of government expenses, and in- 
eased taxation, offers the first real hope 
at has yet been seen in the French 
nomic picture. 
lex Rises Again 
Meanwhile, the American 
as pushing into higher ground this week. 
However, signs were appearing that 
rther progress might soon be more 
ificult. The Business Week Index of 
beneral Activity made another advance 
0 105% of its 1923-25 average, and thus 
wuched for the first time the 105-110 
me in which, as was pointed out in this 
lace last week, the first phase of the 
hole cyclical recovery movement was 
ot unlikely to come to a halt. At 105, 
e index had recovered 61% of its total 
bss since the 1937 peak, and a 61% 
covery must be recognized as a sub- 
antial one. If a period of rest or con- 
lidation were to follow, it should not 
asion surprise. 


economy 


Vrop in New Orders 


One of the first signs that such a 
period of consolidation might be in the 
fing has appeared in two or three in- 
bustries in the shape of a decline in the 
ate of new orders. This appears to re- 
lect to some extent the completion, at 
ast momentarily, of the period of in- 
entory buying which followed the con- 
tasting period of inventory liquidation 
the first half of 1938. The importance 


of inventory buying has often been 
stressed on this page as one of the basic 
factors in the business recovery. It has 


also been stressed that the impetus to 





In the Outlook 


International 
Symptomatic of the increasing in- 
terest in international affairs as they 
impact on the American business 
outlook was this week’s announce- 
ment that Anthony Eden will speak 
at the National Association of Manu- 
facturers convention December 9. 
The former British Foreign Secretary 
will address a con- 
cluding the three-day “Congress of 
American Industry” at New York's 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. His subject 
will be “Democracy and the Mod- 
ern World.” 


dinner session 


from this source would even- 


tually wither away as such buying was 


business 


completed. Whether the current hesita- 
tion means that such satiation of buying 
demand has been reached in some lines, 
or whether it is merely a pause in the 
upward movement, is difficult to tell. On 
the whole, one feels that six months of 
and that the 
further 
least 


buying is insufficient, 
should receive 
from this 


until next spring. 


economy some 


stimulus direction, at 


Prices Drop Further 


The dropping off in orders is as yet too 
small to give rise to other than minor 
The 


same might be said of the closely related 


doubts as to the future of business 


phenomenon of declining prices. Despite 
sharp movements up or down in the 
quotations for individual commodities, 
largely connected with the war scare of 
last the 
modity prices as a whole—with particu 


September, average of com 


lar reference to raw materials and basic 
commodities—has been extraordinarily 
constant for months. Taking 
Moody's index of 15 staple commodities 
as an example, the widest range from 
the Fourth of July to Thanksgiving Day 
was 3%, a stability for which no prec- 
edent can be found in recent 
Early this week, however, it penetrated 
the lower limit of this range. Once again, 
a certain doubt as to the strength of the 
buying power underlying the present 
price and business structure is bound to 


some 


years. 


arise, but serious fears as to the pros- 
pects for business would be premature. 


Bank Credit Situation 


A further doubt arises in the field of 
bank credit. Deposits are practically at 
their all-time peak, and thus the credit 
basis for the current level of business 
activity is still present. Likewise, bank 
investments are near their top, and last 
week, for the first time, excess reserves 
passed their all-time peak, reached in 
1935. However, loans are not responding 
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as they should. Last week commercial 
loans dropped back almost exactly to 
their midsummer low point—a _ drop 
which may be chiefly seasonal, but bears 
watching. 


Constructive Factors Rule 


This Business Outlook has been mostly 
occupied with doubts, but a just appor- 
tionment of space would have given two- 


thirds of it to constructive factors, which 
are still dominant. The national income 
is growing, business sentiment is im- 
proving, the political picture is brighten- 
ing. Automobile preduction is running at 
100,000 cars a week, and consumer de- 
mand is excellent. Construction is still 
on the uptrend. If a slowing down in 
business occurs in 1939, it should be only 
temporary, 





COETEEETETTTTTETTBTTEEEBETE TEEOETEBTAEETTTAEETETEETLETTTTTEEEEBEAEEEE ATTTELEBTTEATETTETAEETEEEAETALEELEBEEELEAE 


Scene I: Edsel Ford and Knudsen 


They will be the lead-off men in business probe 
as TNEC puts patent inquiry first. Government examiners 
have questions all ready on basis of preliminary studies. 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
After a prologue designed by the stage 
managers to convince a nationwide busi- 
ness audience that neither men nor their 
motives are suspect, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee will raise the 
curtain next week on Act I in an investi- 
gation that New Dealers hope will lead 
to extensive repairs to the economic ma- 
chine. Edsel Ford, and President William 
S. Knudsen of General Motors, will tes- 
tify to the use and effect of patents in the 
development of the automobile industry, 
in hearings directed by young Hugh B. 
Cox of the Department of Justice, acting 
as counsel for the TNEC in the auto- 
mobile matter and also in the inquiry 
into the patent situation in the glass con- 
tainer industry that will follow later in 
the week. 


Effect of Auto Patents Studied 


The pioneer work of Henry Ford and 
his battle to maintain independence, and 
the rise of General Motors, will furnish 
the background for developing the facts 
regarding the influence that the patent 
system has had at various stages in the 
growth of the automobile industry. Eight 
or ten other executives will fill in the 
picture as TNEC pushes an inquiry that 
probably will result in revision of the 
patent laws so as to curtail their use in 
checking expansion of industry or con- 
fining its expansion in the hands of a 
dominant group. 

The advance of bottle manufacture to 
its highly mechanized state will reveal, 
even more than lifting the hood of the 
automobile industry, the effect on an 
industry of the progress of invention, the 
litigation over patents, licensing, pool- 
ing, and all the ramifications that under 
the present laws push an industry for- 
ward or hold it back. There will be more 
than 40 witnesses from the glass con- 
tainer industry. 

The direction of TNEC’s show and 
the stage effects are focused on the me- 
chanics of the economic system; the 


influences, methods, business practices, 
and government policies which, evolving 
through several generations of business 
men, have shaped its growth and gov- 
erned its ability to produce and market 
goods. TNEC’s object is to discover what 
parts of the economic machine interfere 
with delivery at wages and prices that 
would make for full utilization of the 
machine’s capacity. 

Isador Lubin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Willard L. Thorp of the Com- 
merce Department, and Leon Hender- 
son, executive secretary of TNEC, 
appearing as witnesses before the joint 
Congressional-executive committee this 
week, presented a historical pageant, por- 
traying by a rapid success of charts the 
various aspects of the structure and per- 
formance of the economic system in 
order to demonstrate the need and direct 
the search for an adjustment to a better 
set of working principles because of the 
weakening of the automatic force of 
competition. 


Offer Diagnosis of Problems 


The government officials in the cast 
recited no essays on economics. If it 


didn’t sound like Orson Welles’ narration | 


of the War of the Worlds, it was never- 
theless a lively, peppery diagnosis of the 
problems which have arisen and the work 
that must be done before the TNEC can 
reach conclusions or the Government 
shape its future policies with respect to 
business. Digging down to particulars, 
for example, on the puzzling question of 
size, the pricing policies of leading indus- 
tries, the handling of savings and invest- 
ments, and the effect of shifts in avail- 
able consumer purchasing power on the 
rate of business activity, the mere out- 
line of the scope of the quest for facts 
fills page after dog-eared page. 
TNEC’s staff is emphatic in saying 
that the business men called on to tes- 
tify will not be treated as mere stooges. 
The committee expects the appearance 
of several of them to make headlines, of 
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course, but complete lists of 
are being made public in a oa 
hearings so that big executiv, 
feel that they have been put o 
To avoid appearance of any . 
tion, all witnesses will be s 
The executives in the auton 
glass container industries wh. 
requested to appear have been 
for several weeks, and, as the |iea 
progress, will be notified of exart 
date they are expected to show up 


No Prepared Statements 

The facts will be developed on 4, 
basis of their own testimony gi und 
oath, but the rules of eviden ll he 
liberally construed. Witnesses 
be permitted to: indulge in 
statements and their testimon) 
guided by a representative of 
ernment agency which has wu : 
to develop the particular phase of ; 
investigation. Questioning of wit 
members of the committee will, ; rN 
take many directions—several < 
at the same time, probably. But t!, 
ernment official acting as counse! {0 
committee will steer witnesses along 
themes shown to be pertinent 
liminary investigation; in the ; 
bile and glass container industries. 
example, on the basis of studies mack 
the Justice and Commerce Departments 
as well as the Federal Trade ( 
mission. 

The selection and calling of witness: 
will be in the hands of the governm 
department or commission con 
the current phase of the investigati 
In general the government agencies y 
submit no prepared statements. 

The general conduct of the investiga. 
tion is in the hands of an executive cor 
mittee comprising Sen. O’Mahoney, Re; 
Sumners, Isador Lubin, Thurman Arnold 
of the Justice Department, and Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Patterson. Fer 
guson of the Federal Trade Commissicr 
and Douglas of Securities and Exc! 
become part of the executive con 
to consider questions of procedure. Not’ 
that there is no staid conservative o 
the executive committee, though the ful 
committee includes a sterling specime: 
Sen. King of Utah. Herman Oliphant 
of the Treasury Department, a 150 
New Dealer, is not on the executive co! 
mittee, but it will be hard to overiooh 
Thurman Arnold. Of all members of th 
committee, his behavior is the most u- 
predictable, not excepting Sen. Bora! 


Inquiry Breaks New Ground 


The patent phase of the investiga' 
was picked to follow this week’s pre- 
logue, probably because it’s easier to take 
hold of than others, and is of broad in- 
terest. Much of the material was ready 
to hand in the Patent Office. It’s fairly 
obvious also that patents, which have 
played a big role in competitive strategy 
have never been considered from a 
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nomic standpoint. Behind the scenes, 
“EC's staff also may have a notion 
«t the patent inquiry can be wrapped 
, in a separate bundle and delivered 
th recommendations for legislative ac- 
tn at the next session o. Congress. 

"her phases of the inquiry certainly 
i] take more time to develop. 

{s at the outset of all government in- 
tigations, the TNEC had to turn 
«ay the crowd when the prologue was 
ut on this week. Credentials were is- 
d to upwards of 120 newspaper men 
ho tackled the subject manfully. For 
hem the real show begins next week 
ith Edsel Ford and Knudsen up. 















Big Board Invites 


N. Y. Stock Exchange seeks 
new listings; will cut fees but 
maintain standards. 


CorRPORATION EXECUTIVES are cordially 
invited to come around and see the New 
York Stock Exchange about listing their 
securities on the Big Board. As induce- 
ments, the exchange is planning to cut 
its listing fees and to alter its listing re- 
quirements—although it believes its new 
listing requirements will be fully as strict 
as the old. 
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In brief, the Big Board proposes to 
shelve the criterion of size and to substi- 
tute that of quality. The object, obvi- 
ously enough, is to attract new business 
at a time when brokers’ income is skimpy 
and tenure of employment in Wall Street 
is insecure indeed. 

Behind this move is the story of four 
years of grudging reform under govern- 
ment prodding, and a half year of spon- 
taneous clean-up since the Big Board re- 
vamped its management and sealed the 
rapprochement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In recent months 
the exchange and the SEC, 
tively, have been pushing rapidly 
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Prologue to a Probe 















EMPLOYMENT LOST IN DEPRESSION 
IN NON-AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 
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tographic copies) were designed to point out weaknesses 
in the economic structure that call for adjustment. 
What adjustment will be the business of the probe. 
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rules and regulations which would build 
brokers’ business by reviving the in- 
vestor’s confidence. 

Most of the SEC’s immediate objec- 
tives have now either been adopted or 
are in an advanced conversational stage. 
The exchange has granted these conces- 
sions because (a) many liberally inclined 
members were sick and tired of blind re- 
sistance; (b) round-table methods of de- 
vising rules promised better results for 
Wall Street than would come of regula- 
tion by SEC fiat; and (c) public rela- 
tions, especially since the Whitney scan- 
dal, demanded rules which would assure 
the investor that the Big Board was do- 
ing everything in its power to ensure 
honest dealings. 


Plans Okayed by Governors 


Many things having been 
plished, and many others being sure of 
adoption, the exchange considers itself in 
a position to woo new business. It gave 
a subcommittee of the committee on 
stock list the job of finding ways and 
means. This subcommittee recommends, 
and the governors have approved, three 
main plans, as follows: 

1. Reduction of listing fees on stocks, 
and, to some extent, on bonds. 

2. Acceptance for listing of the securi- 
ties of smaller companies when their rep- 
utations, earnings, prospects, and stock 
distribution justifies. 

3. Revision of certain SEC require- 
ments to make listing easier and less ex- 
pensive (a plan which implies that the 
Big Board will get hold of much unlisted 
trading). 

At present the exchange asks a listing 
fee of $120 for each 10,000 shares of stock 
or fraction thereof. This, says the sub- 
committee, should be cut substantially 
for initial listing, and an additional an- 
nual fee imposed for continued listing. 
Thus the listing company doesn’t have to 
put out a large sum of money at any one 
time, and the exchange assures itself a 
regular annual income. 

As to size, the Big Board in the last 
couple of years has been reluctant to ac- 
cept a common stock issue of less than 
250,000 shares. Hereafter, says the Big 
Board, “the emphasis would fall upon 
such considerations as the standing of 
the company in its particular field, the 
character of the market for its products, 


accom- 





I. T. & T.’s Shanghai Telephone Co. has 60,100 phones. 


its relative stability and position in its 
industry, and whether or not it is en- 
gaged in an expanding industry with 
prospects of maintaining its position.” 
Exchange officials insist that accept- 
ance of a company for listing by these 
new standards will not mean that the 
Big Board guarantees its financial health 
and future vigor. The exchange has, for 
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some time, been pretty choos: 
tends that listing shall carry 
but it is not in the investmen 
business. 

Nevertheless, the exchange 
continue its recently inaugurat: 
of culling out of the list securiti, 
for one reason or another, are ; 
regarded as suitable for listed t: 


China Showdown Coming Fas 


News here: Japanese monopolies grab more 
markets from American companies. News in Tokyo: 
U. S. attitude stiffening. Business outlook in China: Bad. 


ALL LAST WEEK Japanese military trucks 
rumbled between the battle-wrecked 
Chapei district at Shanghai and a great 
marshy tract of land north of the city. 
Ostensibly they were clearing away war 
débris. Actually they were hauling foun- 
dation drainage for a huge new airport, 
the terminus of an air mail line which 
is to connect with Tokyo. 

Down where the Whangpoo river 
(which is Shanghai’s waterfront) joins 
the muddy-yellow waters of the Yangtze, 
there was more feverish activity. Japan- 
ese soldiers patrolled the borders of a 
vast area once occupied by Chinese forts; 
coolies prepared the ground for another 
huge construction project. The Japanese 
said it was an industrial development; 
insiders insist it is a military base to 
command all shipping traffic entering the 
port of Shanghai. 


Japs Retain Grip on Yangtze 


The great foreign banks and trading 
houses in Shanghai’s International Set- 
tlement noted that Tokyo was still re- 
fusing to open up the Yangtze river to 
the free movement of foreign vessels, yet 
at Nanking, 17 Japanese freighters dis- 
charged cargo on a single day last month. 
The British alone operated 20 vessels up 
and down the busy waterway until the 
war put an end to their business, which 
is evidently going to be monopolized now 
by the Nipponese. 

In South China Tokyo is acting with 
lightning speed to follow up the military 
conquest with an equally swift conquest 


= 


ee D . 


Underwood & Un 
China transacts its business 


American business machines. 


of business. A plan is already unde 
for the organization of a “national po! 


concern similar to the North China De- 


velopment Co. and to the Central ¢ 
Development Co., which monopoliz 
major lines of business in the areas 


they operate. 
The oil companies can guess what is 
ahead. In Manchuria, the Japanese cre- 


ated an oil monopoly which handles every 


process from refining to 


Wide W 


Symbolic: Jap soldiers marching by a Ford sign. 
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How Large Is Japan's 
Booty? 
\rreR THE OCCUPATION of Canton 


and Hong Kong, the Japanese 
made a hasty calculation of the 





importance of the new economic 
empire in China which they now 
control. Business Week herewith 
publishes Tokyo’s estimate of the 
spoils of war. 
&% of 
China's Resources 
Under Control of: 
Japan China 
Agricultural Products: 


Rice cocess 35 65 
Wheat ....... 76 24 
GE waccesces 76 24 
Raw cotton...... 86 14 
ee 82 18 
Tea aaeees 28 72 
os nae 6 49 51 


Livestock Resources: 


| rrr . 38 62 
nt . 65 ema ees : 47 53 
a ae 46 S4 
eee . 40 60 


Mineral Production: 







Coal . eee . ° 86 1 4 
nl SE Sawes ae 100 0 
Tungsten cre .... 0 100 
Antimony ore 0 100 
ie sae 53 47 






Government Revenues: 







Customs receipts ‘ 83 17 
Salt tax receipts 66 aa 
Mining tax receipts. 96 4 
Stamp revenue 85 15 







Foreign Trade: 







PE éebtcee see 81 19 
DD. esneckntnes 80 20 
0 Ee 88 12 
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hough crude oil is still bought from 
tandard-Vacuum and Royal Dutch 
hell, and other big British and Ameri- 
tan producers. In North China, the im- 
aders officially took only the Army and 
‘avy business away from the foreign 
ims, but the Army and Navy together 
ith their monopoly control company to 
erate all ships, railroads, buses, and 
wer stations, are the only important 
uuyers of oil. All that’s left of the oil com- 
nies’ highly profitable retail business is 
‘hina’s lamps and sewing machines— 
the cup-at-a-time market. Again, how- 
ever, the Japanese are still obliged to buy 
their crude from the foreigners and the 
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oil companies admit that they are faring 
better than some of their compatriots in 
other lines. 

In Tientsin, three foreign 
power companies—British, Belgian, and 
French—are continuing to operate but 
the Japanese have already organized a 
new company which inevitably is in- 
tended to freeze these foreign competi- 
tors into their present markets. 

In Shanghai, officers of the China Na- 
tional Aviation Corp., in which Ameri- 
cans hold a 40% interest and which had 
developed a network of air services ex- 
tending from Hong Kong to Peiping, are 
pessimistic. Japan has made it plain that 
it intends to control all air services as 
a defense measure. 

In Peiping and Tientsin, the British, 
German, and American wool brokers have 
been up against a Japanese wool mo- 
nopoly for a year. Nov. 9 the Japanese 
Cotton Purchasing Association took over 
all raw cotton trade in North China. 

American industry is vitally interested 
in a possible Japanese export monopoly 
in South China, particularly in the anti- 
mony, tungsten, and tung oil trade. Al- 
though military operations have not yet 
reached the more important antimony 
and tungsten mines, much of the area 
planted to tung trees is already within 
the Japanese sphere of influence. In any 
case, controlling Canton, Japan will be 
able to control the dollars and pounds 
realized from the steady export of these 
products. 


electric 


Japan Has Share of Worries 


All the worries in the Far East, how- 
ever, are not confined to foreign execu- 
tives. Japan has a few of her own despite 
her defiant note to Washington indicat- 
ing that she intends to control the affairs 
of Manchukuo and China, and looks on 
the open-door nine-power treaty as out- 
moded by the change in conditions. 

There has been a sharp recession on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange since it be- 
came evident that the government had 
no intention of ending the war in China 
with the capture of Canton and Hankow. 
This near panic and the continued sharp 
decline in export trade—except to China, 
where sales provide no foreign exchange 
—has caused the government to limit 
dividends (as has already been done in 
Germany), and to bring more and more 


A Standard Oil plant 1,000 miles up the Yangt ( 
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businesses under government control 
“during the emergency.” 

Meanwhile, rumors are spreading that 
the United States, now talking rearma- 
ment and a more dynamic foreign policy, 
is considering (1) putting Japan on the 
tariff black list because of discrimination 
against United States goods in China, 
(2) amending the neutrality law to allow 
the President to discriminate against ag 
gressors, and thus set up sanctions 


against Nippon. 


Will Tokyo Concede Anything? 

There is no question that United States 
sentiment against the aggressor states 
has recently become stiffer. It is making 
an impression on sober business and po- 
litical leaders in Japan, but not yet on 
the military crowd who are now in con- 
trol in Tokyo. 

These are the conditions which make 
the immediate outlook bad for American 
business in China. After seven years of 
dispute, both sides are apparently pre 
paring for a showdown. The question is 
whether, with seven years of success, the 
Japanese leaders will realize that both 
sides must yield in reaching a bargain; 
and whether the United States, after 
seven years of rebuffs, will rely more on 
a show of force than on diplomacy. Our 
business leaders in the Orient have seen 


the storm signals, and have close-hauled 
their sails until the blow is over. 
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barely more than 500,000 a week were 
enough to repel rail executives away from 
the thought of adding to equipment. Even 
f there had been a pressing need (which 
there wasn’t), earnings were insufficient 
to warrant any splurge on gleaming new 
or locomotives. So, during the 










freight 






cars ordered fell away to one-quarter of 
1987 totals, while new engines dropped to 
one-half. Indeed, had it not been for 5,724 
freight cars purchased by the Southern 
Railway with Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. funds (BW—Apr30’38,p35) the 
equipment companies might almost have 
shut up shop. Southern accounted for 
60% of the 9,406 freight cars ordered 
during the period. 


Roads Order Rails and Cars 


But this week there were signs that the 
famine in the railroad equipment industry 
was approaching an inevitable end—with 
a furry in new orders. The Louisville & 
Nashville booked 17,280 tons of steel 
rails, the Illinois Central came through 
with an order for 1,000 all-steel box cars 
(duplicating a purchase of some weeks 
ago), while the Norfolk & Western was 
seeking bids on 1,500 hopper cars and 600 
box cars. 

Considered by itself, this flurry would 
signify little. But coming as it does just 
after carloadings scored a better than sea- 
sonal rise this fall, accompanied by a 
corresponding upturn in net operating 
income (upper charts, page 16), it sug- 
gests that railroads are commencing to 
look ahead to traffic possibilities next 
year. 

Right now, the roads are in a position 
to handle an 850,000-carload week with- 
out rolling stock embarrassment. But if 
the cyclical upturn in business continues 
—as seems likely—the prospect of a 
900,000-car week next fall would come 
distinctly within the realm of statistical 
possibility. And in that case, the carriers 
would have no comfortable margin of 
safety—in view of the drought of new 
orders this year and the increased num- 
ber of freight cars and locomotives in 
poor repairs (lower charts) . 


Special Loans Likely 

Financial conditions, moreover, are pro- 
pitious for an upturn in equipment buy- 
ing. It’s true that the roads failed in their 
demand for a 15% wage reduction, but, 
as an offset to that, managements will 
try to introduce economies in operation 
through faster locomotives and new-type 
freight cars. Toward this end, Congress, 
which was so niggardly in voting emer- 
gency rail legislation last session, is likely 
to be more considerate. Special RFC 
loans for equipment purchases probably 
will be authorized. 

[n addition, manufacturers have been 
doing a little “financing” of their own, 
by selling equipment on a rental-lease 
basis, which requires no down-payment 
from the railroads. And, if profitable and 
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Help in Your 


Investment Problems 


DDD DDO DDI DOD DSP IS EEC KCC CECE CECE CEE 


Some persons possess unusual ability to accumu- 
late property. Others are able managers of 
property already acquired. But not always are 
both these faculties found in one individual. 
@ Many successful men active in their chosen 
fields have employed City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company to aid in managing and conserving 
their investments, thus reserving more of their 
time and energy for creative endeavor. Our 
officers will gladly explain how a Custodian 


Management account can help you. 


City Bank Farmers 
cus wax Lust Company 





Head Office: 22 William St., New York; Uptown Office: Madison Ave. at 42nd St. 


Brooklyn Office: 181 Montague Street 
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salable, bankers may come through with 
first- and second-lien equipment trust 
notes, which were used during the World 
War to enable carriers to buy rolling 
stock. So long as money is easy and 
interest rates are low, roads which are in 
a position to reduce expenses through 
new installations probably will not have 
much difficulty in finding funds. 


Rail Equipment Common Up 

The stock market says as much. Wall 
Street statisticians and investment ana- 
lysts, who regarded rolling stock and 
traffic statistics as of only academic in- 
terest in June and July, have been doing 
a little “anticipating.” From their March 
lows, common stocks of railroad equip- 
ment companies have advanced 77%, as 
compared with a 56% rise for railroad 
shares, and a 51% jump for industrial 
stocks. 

Underlying this better-than-average 
performance is the speculative theory 
that the railroads will have a good year 
in 1939 and therefore will have to aug- 
ment their rolling stock to meet demands 
of shippers next fall. 





Stymied on Big Planes 


Four-engined transports seem 
unlikely next year because of pro- 
duction complications. 


WILL NEXT YEAR'S AIR TRAVEL—stimu- 
lated by two World’s Fairs—justify the 
purchase of big four-engined planes? 
Three months ago air line opinion was 
still tentative (BW—Aug27’38,p30). 
Since then, September traffic set a new 
all-time monthly high at 49,500,000 reve- 
nue passenger-miles. October beat that 
with a record of 51,500,000. November 
figures far exceeded those for November, 
1937. Four-engined sentiment became 
definitely bullish. 

But now a second question has arisen: 
Will the air lines be able to get four-en- 
gined planes during 1940 if they want 
them? Last week the answer to that one 
seemed even less predictable than the 
size of next year’s business. 

In Seattle the first of the new 33-pas- 
senger four-engined Boeing-307 land- 
planes is rapidly nearing its first flight 
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tests. Several more of the planes 


a> 
proaching final assembly stages. tal 
of nine are in production. But first 
three of these are due for deliyory ; 


Pan American Airways, which, o! 


will use them on routes outs the 
United States. That means that TW, 
which has contracted for the rer aining 
six, can’t expect its first ship bef te 
next spring. 

Even that is not certain. Las! wee, 
Boeing disclosed that it had file) syjt 
in the King County, Washingto: rt 


alleging that TWA had breached 
tract. During last June and July, 
the complaint, TWA had represented 4, 
Boeing that it would be unable to meet 
its obligations—some $1,590,000- 


six ships. Boeing had therefore declared 
an anticipatory breach of contract ~ hich 
it now asks the court to confirm. 

TWA president, Jack Frye, denied 
Boeing had any grounds for suit. On the 
contrary, he said TWA would sue to 


recover damages because Boeing ha:! not 
met its contracted delix date of Oct 
21, 1938. 

With both parties cautiously refrain. 
ing from further statement, neutral! ob- 
servers were divided on whether TWA 
will still seek to purchase the planes w he: 
as, and if they are completed; w! 
other domestic air lines might step in 
and share the six planes with TW; 
whether Boeing would find a foreign pur- 
chaser for them. All agreed however that 
the present tangle would do nothi: 
hasten the ships’ completion. 


Transports Due for Testing 
Meanwhile, in Santa Monica, Cal., the 
first big four-engined Douglas 40-passen- 
ger DC-4 transport is nearing the end of 
its flight tests and in December it is 
scheduled for its 60-day period of serv- 
ice testing by the five air lines which 
shared in its development—United, TWA, 
American, Eastern, and Pan America! 
After that each line must decide how 
many it wants. Production contracts must 
be drawn. Then, if more than one con 
pany has placed orders, each purchaser 


»must wait until enough ships have been 


delivered to permit all purchasers to 
begin four-engined service simultane- 
ously. That seems to indicate that actual 
four-engined Douglas schedules can 
hardly start before the end of 1940 at 
the earliest. 

Finally, an even more serious threat 
has appeared against the early delivery 
of any four-engined transports to domes- 
tic lines. If Congress approves the Presi- 
dent’s plans for increasing the Army Air 
Corps to 9,000 planes and the Navy's 
air arm to 3,000, every important plant 
in the country will be swamped with 
government orders which will take pre- 
cedence over civil contracts and postpone 
transport deliveries indefinitely. That 1s 
what has happened under similar cir- 
cumstances in every major country of 
Europe. 
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93g HR Business 
‘ol [Coast Has Ship Yen 





Western groups plan propa- 
da for private yards—or else 







rse, 
‘he Hi government ownership. 

ry 

7 ErrorTs OF THE West Coast to get 





sme business for hungry Pacific ship- 
yards, come to a head when the Mari- 
‘ime Commission begins a series of con- 
ferences in Washington Dec. 5 with 
oficials of the Moore Dry Dock Co., 
San Francisco, to discuss its bid on con- 
struction of two steel freighters, part of 
the commission’s 10-year, $1,250,000,000 
merchant marine shipbuilding program. 

Coast builders insist that the 6% dif- 
ferential which the law allows them in 
bidding isn’t enough to compensate for 
lower costs in the Eastern yards, and 
the commission will have to decide 
whether the contracts on the two ships 
should be placed on the Coast regardless 
of bids. The law allows the commission 
to take such action for military pre- 
paredness. 

In the next four weeks the Coast 
will lay down a barrage of national 
propaganda in favor of a Pacific ship- 
yard revival for preparedness. Chambers 
of commerce, civic groups, labor unions, 
and American Legion units of the 11 
Western states joined last week in form- 
ing the Pacific Coast Citizens’ Ship- 
building Association which claims al- 
ready to have enlisted the aid of 32 
Congressmen and 22 Senators of the 




























area. 
Shipbuilding Would Mean Jobs 


There are about a half-dozen private 








have a total investment of something 
like $35,000,000 in plant and equipment. 
Going full blast they could employ 
about 14,000 men. The two Navy yards 
at Bremerton, on Puget Sound, and 
Mare Island, on San Francisco Bay, 
employ 6,000 normally. 

San Francisco has three major yards— 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding, Moore Dry 
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Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. is now in- 
volved in litigation brought by a group 
of minority stockholders. Puget Sound’s 
major operation is the Todd Dry Dock 
Co. Bethlehem has yards also in Los 
Angeles and Seattle. 

There are signs that the industry has 
heen expecting a shot in the arm in the 
form of Maritime Commission contracts. 
In the last two years more than $4,000,- 
000 has been spent in modernization, re- 
tooling, and re-arrangement of plant. 

If current attempts to revive private 
yards on the Coast don’t get quick 
results, the civic, business and veterans’ 
groups are prepared to switch their 
propaganda and pressure efforts to a 
demand for government-owned-and-op- 
erated yards. They are about convinced, 
anyway, that that’s the only answer. 
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yards in line for shipbuilding jobs. They | 
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Receivables are P 


People buy goods. People pay bills or dont pay them. 
Ledger entries are simply memoranda of “moral obligations” 


of the men who buy your merchandise. 


Thousands of shrewd executives lend capital liberally to 
customers, in the form of merchandise, without releasing or 
relaxing their guardianship of the firm's funds. They simply 


cover all receivables with 
American Credit Insurance 


Defaulting customers cease to be a menace to Manufacturers 
and Jobbers thus protected. ‘““American” takes over all respon- 
sibility for the payment of goods shipped under the terms of any 
policy. You needn't “take your chance” with a horde of other 
creditors in insolvency cases. Your capital is not frozen in past- 
due accounts. Delinquencies are liquidated promptly -- and 
with finesse. 

Investigate the downright economy of establishing a reserve 
for losses with an American Credit Insurance policy. Any 
“American” representative will give you the facts. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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Tit for Tax 


Incentive plan, to reward 
profit-sharing firms, is praised and 
knocked at hearing. 


Wapinc THROUGH its second week of 
hearings, the Senate subcommittee on 
profit-sharing and “incentive taxation” 
continued to roll up thousands of words 
of testimony and debate this week, while 
the out-of-Washington business reader 
tried to figure out what it was all about. 
Quite evident was the fact that big busi- 
ness men called before the committee 
were either very much for, or very much 
against, legislation to encourage profit- 
sharing. And no consensus could be de- 
termined this early in the hearings. 

Observers who have kept in touch 
with the work of the subcommittee 
through the past summer and fall feel 
that Senators Vandenberg and Herring, 
co-directors of the investigation, are 
leading off with the well-known plans 
for employee profit-sharing (such as 
those sponsored by Procter & Gamble, 
Eastman Kodak, Sears, Roebuck, West- 
inghouse, General Electric) in an at- 
tempt to popularize profit-sharing itself, 
and will stress the case for “incentive 
taxation” later. If profit sharing itself 
isn’t widely popular with employers and 
employees, the idea of tax exemptions to 
encourage profit-sharing wouldn’t be 
likely to gain any sizable support. 


Variety of Opinion Emerges 


Early testimony has shown such a 
wide divergence of opinion that the 
average reader of committee minutes is 
confused. George M. Verity, chairman 
of American Rolling Mill, for example, 
testified last week that in his opinion 
workers wanted their share of profits 
in their weekly pay-envelopes, and that 
the risk-taking management should 
share the net results of a successful ven- 
ture over a long term. H. Boardman 
Spalding, taxation committee chairman 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, said that his group was opposed 
to tax-exemption incentives to encourage 
profit-sharing with employees, on the 
ground that employers able to thus regu- 
larize employment would be aided to the 
disadvantage of those not able to do so. 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, testified that 
labor wasn’t taken into the confidence 
of management in determining what 
profit was, and how to share it, and that 
consequently it wasn’t enthusiastic. 

On the other hand, Gen. Robert E. 
Wood of Sears, Roebuck; L. A. Warren, 
president of Safeway Stores; George 
Doubleday, chairman of Ingersoll-Rand, 


and others supported profit-sharing, in- 
centive tax-exemption, or both. This 
week Gerard Swope of General Electric 
led off by suggesting a three-point pro- 
gram of profit-sharing based on educat- 
ing the worker to be thrifty and saving, 
and subsequent witnesses indicated that 
the tax incentive idea had captured a 
good deal of support. 


Cut Labor Costs 


Manufacturers tell of bo- 
nuses and other methods of 
effecting savings. 


REDUCTION OF UNIT COsTs in industry 
through more efficient use of men and ma- 
chines, always a prime problem of busi- 
ness management, has become a “must” 
in the opinion of many executives. This 
week the subject was hot; following nu- 
merous fall and early-winter discussions 
in business circles it was evident certain 
companies had found reliable methods 
of cutting manufacturing costs and were 
thus compensating at least in part for 
increased expense of labor and materials. 
At the end of 1938, the prospect is 
for still higher labor costs as a result 
of the wage-hour law and _ increased 
union activity; this increase in turn is 
expected to bring higher materials costs, 
primarily or secondarily affecting almost 
every business. Consequently, the study 
of unit-cost reduction is stimulated. 
Cost reduction has been a highlighted 
subject at most of the recent business con- 
ferences. It was thoroughly debated at 
the International Management Congress 
last September, it was a strong drawing- 
card at last week’s New England Coun- 
cil meetings, and it was the subject of an 
entire day’s intensive study during the 
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November production meeting 
American Management Associa‘ 
Efficient use of machinery, a: 
opment of human ingenuity th: 
centives, are the two ways m 
nesses have found to increase th« 
unit work. Among the diversi! 
panies whose methods along t! 
have been searchingly studied ; 
Ice Machinery, Ingersoll Milk 
chine Co., J. B. Lyon Printing ( 
ilton Manufacturing Co., Mercl 
General Foods Corp., Murray ( 
public Steel, and Remington A: 
the recent A.M.A. meeting, th 
ences of each of these companies 
lated; one of the most interesting 
sions revolved around the plan 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Britain, Conn. 
North & Judd seek savings o1 


facture, and have a standing offer «{ 


of the saving in the first year, 
employee who submits an idea w!} 
cut the cost. For example: on o1 
made for the harness trade, of 


20,000 gross a year are sold, the compa: 


is looking for a way to save 5¢ « 
cost per gross. The employee who / 


out the way to do that will receiv: 


proximately $1,500, which will lb 


the saving on a year’s run. Anyone fror 


foremen down is eligible. 


Other Ways of Saving Money 


This is only one way—the “bon 


saving” way—of bringing the unit « 
down. Others are found through tim 
and-motion study; for example, the Han 


ilton Manufacturing Co. changed 
layout and increased productive 
of the employees by some 30% 


same space. York Ice put in a syst: 
every-other-week consultation betw 
plant executives and supervisors a 
ago, and says that it works wonders ir 
Mur 


bringing out money-saving ideas. 


ray Corp. discovered that changes in 


methods went through smoothly 


when the reason was explained to | 
workers first, and it stresses that p 


Underwood 4 Unde 
Senators Herring and Vandenberg—co-directors of the investigatio) 
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ONLY FREE MEN CAN SAVE FREEDOM! 
Only Free Eaterprue Can Rebusid Free Eaterprue! 
ONLY REAL JOBS CAN CHECK UNEMPLOYMENT! 


Thee Lat Pree Men, Free Busters ond Pree industry Take Up the job, Sone 
end Servngtbors Liter!) cmd (reads (arememe Preaperet) 
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LET'S PUT AMERICA BACK TO WORK! 











__—— 


The “Philadelphia Plan” is condi- 
tioned on the idea that sales mean 
jobs. Working from the other end— 
that jobs mean sales—is William H. 
Hoover, president of the Employers 
Insurance Company of Alabama. 
Mr. Hoover recently ran the ad 
above in the papers of Birmingham, 
Ala., and is busy organizing the Na- 


tional Association for Prosperity 


Through Business Enterprise. Mr. 
Hoover's plan is to have business 
concerns throughout the country 
sign pledges that they will, on a 
given date, put to work an addi- 
tional employee for every ten they 
had on September 1, 1938. Concerns 
with fewer than 10 employees would 
be asked to begin participation 90 
days later. 





Workers Push Sales 


“Hat Week” in Philadelphia 
is urged by labor, and may be 
applied to other goods. 


Bustness, labor, and the public in Phila- 
delphia are getting ready to open a 
campaign for cooperation which may be 
one of the significant events of 1939. 
A new idea in business promotion tried 
out there over the past two months 
seems to be solid enough to warrant 
wide use in other sections. 

Last fall the unionized workers of one 
of the Philadelphia hat factories told the 
management that the way to increase 
their earnings was to increase the sales 
of their product. To this, the manage- 
ment agreed at once. Thereupon the 
union (Local No. 60 of the United Hat- 
ters, Cap & Millinery Workers) set out to 
promote the sale of hats. It got a num- 
ber of other unions in Philadelphia to 
pass resolutions decrying the “hatless” 
fad ‘and urging union people to dress up 
a bit. Stickers for autos, packages, and 
stores were printed by another union; 
leaflets were distributed by another. This 
was only a beginning. From Local No. 60 


the idea spread to other hat-making 
unions. Bakers’ unions took it up. So 
did newsdealers. 

Bankers, industrialists, and merchants 
large and small have weighed in with 
their support through the local chamber 
of commerce, which plans a joint meet- 
ing late this month to tie the efforts 
of various individuals and groups into a 
recognizable whole. If the “Philadelphia 
Plan” gets along well, there is every 
possibility that other cities will copy. 

A thorough test of the idea will be 
made next week, when “Hat Week” is 
observed in Philadelphia. The collabora- 
tion of labor, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants has been obtained, and the “Phil- 
adelphia Plan Committee” will learn a 
lot by watching the first demonstration 
of the new-found cooperation on a city- 
wide scale. Except as a starter, the hat 
business hasn’t a great deal to do with 
the larger plan, save as a component 
part. The gains in hat manufacture, in 
fact, are expected to be small, as the 
Philadelphia area makes only a small 
percentage of American hats. If “Hat 
Week” succeeds, the idea may be applied 
to other commodities. 

The union leaders are the strongest 
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proponents of the sales promotion drive, 
and the ones who began it. Back of it 
from the first has been Max Zaritsky, of 
New York, international president of the 
hat makers’ union, and the leaders of 
Local No. 60, headed by Philip Thomas 
Observers of the movement have been 
impressed by it partly because of Zar- 
itsky’s name; he is known as one of the 
most level-headed of all union leaders 




















LABOR ANGLES 












First Job for the C.1.0. 


Now THat THE C.1.0. is a regular labor 
federation, with elected officers instead of 
self-appointed ones, it is stepping into a 
new phase. John Lewis’ sitting in on the 
negotiations between New York City 
transport workers and subway manage 
ment is an indication of how C.LO. as a 
national enterprise is expected to make 
its influence felt 


And the Second and Third 


BiG UNION NEGOTIATIONS are just around 
the corner—for steel and coal. The steel 
labor contracts come up every February 
for a going-over, and inasmuch as the 
base rates are pretty well set by law now 
under the Walsh-Healey act there isn’t a 
great deal of room for argument there. 
Contracts are expected to be generally re- 
newed on the present basis, which allows 
either side to break away on a 20-day 
notice. In coal, contracts are made on a 
two-year form, and the last one was dated 
April 1, 1937. Operators and miners al- 
ready are getting their arguments ready, 
the miners for “no change” and the op- 
erators for reductions to fit the decline in 
output and the weak price structure. 


Say What You Think 


Owens-ILurors Giass Co. is waiting for 






















in local situations. 
























the returns from one of the most compre- 





hensive surveys of employee sentiment 
ever attempted. To each employee last 
week went a booklet full of blank pages J 
that is, blank except for an important 
question at the top of the page. There 
are 26 questions, such as “Are you inter- 
ested in knowing more about the com- 
pany’s policies? What do you want to 
know?” “Do you think the company is 
doing all it can to provide steady em- 
ployment? What more could it do?” “Do 
you think you work a reasonable number 
of hours per week?” “Do you believe dis- 
charges are fair?” “What do you want to f 
know about layoff policies?” “Does the 
company interfere with your private af- 
fairs?” ““What do you like about Owens- 
Illinois? What don’t you like?” From 
the answers (which come in unsigned) 
the company will have a background to 
guide it in issuing releases to employees, 
in improving conditions, and in meeting 
the employees’ desires. 
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...over every movement on 
Chesapeake and Ohio rails 
keeps schedule freight trains 
running on time...enabling this 
railroad to report location on 
any shipment and to say when 


it will reach its destination. 
Chesapeake and Obio representatives, located 


in all principal cities, are ready to put this 
dependable service to work for you. 


CHESAPEAKE 


and his LINES 


CQNTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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Chemical Merger 


Dow concludes plan to ac- 


| quire Great Western on Coast and 


| Great 





add mining chemicals to its line. 


EARLY THIS YEAR when shares of the 
Western Electro-Chemical Co., 
listed on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, began to rise, the curious in the 
chemical industry began to sniff around 
for whys and wherefores. One Eastern 
chemical outfit after another—Monsanto 


| and du Pont, Pennsy Salt and Dow, 


Stauffer and whoever—found its name 
linked with Great Western in rumors of 
an impending merger. 

Late last month the story was out: 
Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich., 
was absorbing Great Western. Already 
its board of directors has voted to trade 
f; of a share of Dow non-par common 
for each of 94,550 shares of Great West- 
ern $20 par, 6% cumulative preferred, 
and share-for-share for 69,260 shares of 
common. One expert of the slide rule esti- 
mates that the purchase price, translated 
into dollars, will total about $11,700,000. 
A special meeting of Dow stockholders 
will be assembled Dec. 22, to vote on 
adoption or rejection of the big deal. 


Company Produces Xanthates 


The most important thing that Dow is 
buying is a big look-in on chemicals 
widely used in mining, for Great Western 
produces 60% to 75% of the world sup- 


| ply of xanthates for flotation of metals 
| from their ores. Scarcely less important 


will be the strategic location of Great 


| Western’s plant at Pittsburg, Calif., 40 
| miles northeast of San Francisco—a plant 


which is on tidewater, yet easily available 
to the mines of the West by rail. 

Dow started back in the nineties to ex- 
tract chemicals from the 1,000-year sup- 
ply of brine which underlies the green 
fields of Midland County in Michigan. 
From bromine, which constitutes 0.15% 
of the brine, and its compounds, Dow 
proceeded to the production of chlorine 
and its compounds, such as calcium 
chloride, which is so widely used to keep 
dust down on dirt and gravel roads. 
Other major items in the Dow line which 
now comprises 300 products include phar- 
maceuticals, industrial chemicals, syn- 
thetic rubber, aromatics, dyes, plastics, 
insecticides, fungicides, magnesium metal 
and its compounds and alloys. Dow co- 


| operates with Ethyl Gas in extraction of 


bromine from Southeast Coast sea water. 
Even before the present hook-up with 


| Great Western, Dow was operating two 


| 


plants on the West Coast for the re- 
covery of iodine from oil-well brine. New 
productive capacity obtained under the 





a 


proposed merger will include abo 
tons of xanthates per month, 1,500 ‘ons 
of caustic soda, 1,300 tons of Lid 
chlorine, 450 tons of hydrochlori 1, 
300 tons of sulphur dioxide, and 100 tons 
of ammonia. Additional products 
from zine chloride, carbon tetrachloride. 
and chloroform to a plumbing 
opener and a household lye. 
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Easy Open, Easy Shut 
The New Fa-Cile Closure 


has unusual features and its fu- 
ture looks rosy. 


OPENING AND CLOSING a tobacco p 

or a handbag or a briefcase equipped 
with the new Fa-Cile Closure constitute 
new experiences. Just a quick pull, and 
the pouch opens, to remain open v 
the pipe is being filled. Just a quick | 

on the sides, and the pouch closes tig 

in an instant. Although a few fine leather 
articles thus equipped are being featured 
in a few metropolitan shops and sto 
mass production of the ingenious | 
device is still around the corner. 

Credit for the of Fa- 
goes to a Frenchman by the nam 
LaMarthe. Credit for bringing it to th 
United States goes to three men. Or 
Malcolm Kingsberg, vice-chairman of 
R.K.O.’s Keith-Albee-Orpheum, and a 
leading figure in the Barr Typewriter 
Corp. He saw in Fa-Cile a chance to 
diversify Barr’s production. The other 
two are Richard Koret of Koret, Inc., 
and Herbert Bienen of Bienen & Davis, 
both well-known bag manufacturers who 
were quick to see a variety of salable 
applications for the new closure in their 
own lines. All three have joined hands 
to control American patent rights and 
distribution, under the name of Fa-Cile 
Corp., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

The closure consists of two long spring 
steel sides and two hinged ends in which 


invention 





Pouches equipped with Fa-Cile Clo- 
sures stay open till snapped shut 
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Spring steel sides and cam-like 

hinges make the Fa-Cile Closure. 

‘ut are embodied springs and cams. Each 

sure steel side has a cross section similar in 

fu- shape to that of a new moon or a finger 

nail. The cross section—the same that 

has marked the Farrand Rapid Rule since 

h 1922—makes a strip of steel easy to bend 

ed toward the concave side, hard to bend the 

ite other way. All this explains the tightness 

id of the closure and its easy opening. 

v hile The cams and springs in the hinges ex- 

push plain why the closure remains fully open 

ly when the user wants it to. But to see 

ther why the closure on a brief case opens to 

ed an oblong shape, handy for the insertion 

D and extraction of papers, and why the 

me on a tobacco pouch opens to square 

shape, equally handy for the filling of a 

Cul pipe, it is necessary to pry a little further 





to find stiffening bars of similarly shaped 
spring steel placed in strategic locations. 

In the production of cases and pouches 
and bags, each spring steel side is sewn 
in separately. Final assembly brings the 
two sides together when pins are inserted 
into the two end hinges. 

Present plans call for the production of 
Fa-Cile closures in sizes ranging from 2 

















vis to 18 in. Present applications consist al- 
vho most wholly of tobacco pouches for men 
ible and handbags for women. Future appli- 
eir cations promise to range from briefcases, 
nds key containers, hand luggage, sewing kits, 
and in the leather goods field, to trouser hang- 
ile ers and hunting coat pocket closures. 
rk Mr. Kingsberg and his associates have 
mg no grandiose illusions about Fa-Cile's 
wn 


pushing zippers, buttons, hooks and eyes 
out of their places in the closure field. 
They do think they have a contribution 
to opening and closing ease which, care- 
fully engineered and applied, will take up 
off-season slack in typewriter production 
and may develop into a sizable bonanza. 
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U. L. Approval Urged 
Most RapIo sETS retailing for over $20 
carry the approval of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories; so too, most AC sets. Sets in 
lower price brackets and many AC-DC 
sets manage to get by without approval. 








U- 









W. R. G. Baker, engineering director of 
Radio Manufacturers Association and 
chief engineer of General Electric, 
Bridgeport, is urging that new radio ideas 
be taken to the Laboratories for approval 
before production and that all sets re- 
ceive U. L. approval before marketing 


New Production Schedule | 


BeGINNING WITH THE TURN of the year | 
Engineering News-Record, McGraw- | 
Hill's weekly engineering construction | 
magazine, will alternate week after week | 
with a combined news-technical 
and a special news edition. 


issuc 


Kodachrome Duplicates 
Dupuicates of full color 16-mm Koda- | 
chrome movie reels are now being pro- 


duced by Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


preservatives. 
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To ST. LOUI 


Welcome to friendly service . 
fine food and drink, served 
the hospitable atmosphere of 
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Timber is the ideal material for the construction of seats and steps 
in modern football stadiums, but the service is very severe. The timber 
is exposed to the weather, and, in some locations, to the attack of 
termites. Usually it does not have the protection of paint. The solu- 
tion to this problem is the use of timber pressure treated with proper 


The annual cost of seats in the Baltimore Stadium was cut 75% 
by the use of foundation timbers pressure treated with creosote and 
seats pressure treated with salt solutions (all furnished by The Wood 
Preserving Corporation, a Koppers subsidiary). When the first section 
of the Rice Stadium at Houston was built several years ago, timber 


pressure treated with salt solutions by The Wood Preserving Corpora- 
tion, was used. It served so well that when the stadium was completed 
recently, more than 200,000 board feet of salt-treated timber was 


used in the seats and steps. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


YOUR DOORSTEP 
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THE 





INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL 


BOILER AND POWER PLANTS + CASTINGS * COAL AND COKE + COAL CLEANING PLANTS 
* COKE AND GAS PLANTS + CREOSOTE + DEHYDRATION PLANTS + D-H-S BRONZE + FAST'S 
COUPLINGS + WESTERN FIRE HYDRANTS + INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS + MUNICIPAL INCINERATORS 
PLATE WORK, TANKS + PURIFICATION SYSTEMS + RECOVERY PLANTS + 





SEWAGE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT + SHIPS AND BARGES + ROOFING + TARMAC ROAD TARS 
* TAR PRODUCTS + TREATED TIMBER * WATER GAS GENERATORS + WATERPROOFING * VALVES 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Insurance Against Misfit 


WuHen A sHOE is too short for a foot it 
cramps the bones, as in the left-hand 
X-Ray. Right-hand X-Ray shows a foot 
properly fitted in the X-Ray Shu, pat- 
ented by David R. Brady, 280 Richton, 
Detroit. The oblong shadow is cast by a 












piece of lead foil, semi-impervious to the 
penetrating rays of an X-Ray Shoe Fit- 
ting Machine, built right into the shoe. 
If the toes extend beyond this marker, 
the shoe is too short; if they fail to reach 
the marker, the shoe is too long. License 
for the manufacture of juvenile shoes of 
this type has been granted to the Walkin 
Shoe Co., Schuylkill Haven, Pa. Licenses 
for the manufacture of adult shoes are in 
negotiation. 


Jolt-Free Stacker 


In THE sToRING of cartons of glass jars 
and bottles, a Los Angeles glass manufac- 
turer is finding that the smooth, jolt-free 











action of his new Towmotor Telescopic 
| Lift Truck enables its operator to stack 

two tons of them at a time to a height of 
twelve feet without breakage. Truck is 

gasoline-powered; lift is hydraulic. ‘low- 
motor Co., 122 E. 152nd St., Cleveland, 
designed and built it. 





Dry Ice Refrigerator Car 


IN A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT refrigerator car 
developed by American Car & Foundry 
Co., 30 Church St., New York, there is 
a dry-ice container in each water-ice 
bunker. Tests indicate that, dollar for 
dollar, a lower uniform temperature may 
be obtained for the car’s contents by 
working the two refrigerants in combina- 
tion than by using either separately. 


Front Parlor Ironer 


Waen tHE New Ironrite Console Ironer 
is closed, it becomes a mahogany cabinet 
with walnut trim, thus making it eligible 
for almost any room in the house. As 
built by Ironrite Ironer Co., Detroit, its 
roll is open at both ends. Knee control 
leaves both hands free. 


Portable Airport Lights 


For AIRPORT STANDBY SERVICE and for 
outlying flying fields, remote from any 
power supply, Lights, Inc., 3508-14 Ava- 
lon Blvd., Los Angeles, has developed a 
complete portable lighting system which 
includes boundary, obstruction, and ap- 
proach lights, plus a two-headed rotating 
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beacon visible for 25 miles. Wei; f th. 
whole outfit packed is 600 Ib. wer is 
furnished by gasoline-powered p: ra},, 


Glare-Free Light 


SoME WHILE BACK Alvin M. \(arks , 
Polarized Products Corp., W 
L. L., N. Y., invented a laminat: 

































ply, transparent plastic material, calk 
Pola-Ply, which had the quality of polar 
izing light and thus cutting down glar 
Now the company builds a disk of th 
material into its new Pola-Lit 













Behind the Scenes of Power Show Preparation 







































S. R. Higgs, laboratory manager of 
Buell Engineering Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
St., New York, puts finishing touches 
on a model dust collector built out 
of transparent plastic for next week's 
Power Show at New York’s Grand 








Central Palace. Potential cust: 
will thus see how the air eddi 
modern dust collectors of the 
Tongeren-cyclone type bring a 
the reclamation of valuable mine ra! 
or elimination of valueless fly as 
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Banking Made Easy for the Motorist 


The new Hillerest State Bank in 
University Park, a suburb of Dallas, 
Texas, has made arrangements for 
motorists who want to do their bank- 
ing without getting out of their cars. 
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Depositors drive up in the “teller’s 
driveway,” and put their money and 
bankbook in a revolving drawer, 
which the teller turns into his cage 
for recording, then returns the book. 
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Some Farmers Roar 


National Grange expresses 
the viewpoint of those who dislike 
Wallace’s program. 


Batrte wines are being drawn in the 
fight on the farm problem which the op- 
posing camps expect to see precipitated 
in the coming session of Congress. Sec. 
Wallace is prepared to urge that his pro- 
gram be given a chance, and he probably 
will be seconded by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The opposition, in 
addition to loosely organized groups like 
the Corn Belt Liberty League, will head 
up in the National Grange. 

The Grange, never sympathetic to the 
present program, announced its platform 
this week. It believes firmly “in self-de- 
termination by farmers,” and is resolved 
to “permit no legislation to be adopted 
which will result in either immediate or 
eventual regimentation of the farmer.” 

The soil conservation portion of the 
present Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration program suits the Grange, but 
the object should be strictly soil improve- 
ment and not crop control. Federal pay- 
ments to the farmers should be con- 


tinued, but should not be conditioned on 
compliance with crop-restricting devices. 
Monetary policy should be revised, farm 
prices should be raised so that the farmer 
is assured a “reasonable profit above the 
cost of operating his farm,” and the 
American farmer should be guaranteed 
first place in the domestic market. 

In such general terms are presented 
most of the Grange’s demands. But on 
one point it is specific. It contends that 
the reciprocal trade policy has worked to 
the detriment of the farmer—a thesis 
which many dispassionate observers re- 
gard as untenable—and demands that 
the Senate ratify all trade treaties before 
they are allowed to go into effect. 

The Grange also wants the “strongest 
possible neutrality legislation,” adequate 
armament, a balanced budget and re- 
moval of the threat of excess taxation, 
and cooperation between agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor. 

Since the pressure of politics has 
abated after election, the Department of 
Agriculture is notably less interested in 
“doing something.” Best Washington ad- 
vices are to the effect that Wallace’s two- 
price system for dumping the farm 
surplus at home is as good as dead. 


Plan Citrus Recovery 

Faced by huge surplus, all 
branches of industry agree on 
marketing campaign. 


various 


an industry noted for the 


It’s A RARE when the 


branches of 


SIGHT 


severity of its competition join together 
in a cooperative marketing drive. Last 
week, faced with a citrus fruit surplus 
somewhere between 16 and 18 million 
boxes, Jesse W. Tapp, chief of the sur 
plus division of the Agricultural Adjust 
ment Administration, called on all citrus 
fruit growers, shippers, wholesalers, and 
retailers to work out a marketing cam 
paign to move that whopping surplus. 
And they responded. 


To Cut Distribution Costs 


Out of the meeting held last week in 
Washington came a plan of operation en- 
dorsed by representatives of all branches 
of the citrus fruit industry—Californians 
and Floridans alike. The actual cam- 
paign was the work of the retailers, and, 
in particular, of John A, Logan, of the 
National Association of Food Chains, and 
Hector Lazo, of the Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America. But the Voluntary 
Groups Institute, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, and the Great At 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. had representa- 
tives on hand at the conference. 

The campaign worked out operates on 
two fronts—the first dealing with meth- 
ods for cutting down on handling and dis 
tribution costs, the second a general pro 
gram to improve the marketing and in- 
crease consumption of citrus fruit. On 
the first front, retailers agreed to set a 
maximum mark-up of 25% above cost 
and a minimum which would not violate 
loss-leader laws in any state where they 
were in effect; and the following recom- 
mendations also were made: Reduction 
of common carrier transportation costs, 
the saving to be passed on to consumers. 
Reduction of packing costs, anything 
over 50¢ a box on grapefruit, or of 55¢ 
on oranges, exclusive of picking and haul- 
ing, being considered excessive. A pro- 
portionate reduction of terminal market 
charges such as receiving 
agents’ margins, auction charges, cartage, 
wholesale and jobber charges. Elimina- 
tion of third-grade fruit from interstate 
shipments, and a reduction in the toler- 
ance in first- and second-grade fruits to 
5% instead of 10%. 


brokerage, 


Plans for Common Action 


The general program recommends: 
(1) Establishment of an industry-wide 
committee to explore the markets for 
citrus fruit and ascertain areas where per 
capita consumption is low, formulate 
plans for market development, increased 
consumption. (2) Use of all “mechanical 
means” and personal sales efforts by dis- 
tributors to increase consumption. (3) 
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Your automobile gets 
a “permanent” too... 
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Three thousand or more touches of the weld- 
ing electrodes—and the modern automobile 
body and chassis are as trim as a one-piece 
bathing suit. 


To accomplish the perfect result, five gen- 
eral factors are involved —machines, timing, 
pressure, current, and electrodes. To produce 
the ideal electrode for joining dissimilar 
metals requires a complete knowledge of all 
factors. To this end, experimental welding 
operations are always in progress at the 
Mallory plant. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address —Pelmailo 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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WITH AN IMPRINTED 
AUTOPOINT PENCIL 


HE whaler depends upon his har- 

poon to hang on to his catch and 
bring it in. That’s how Autopoint 
imprinted pencils help in holding new 
accounts. Gratefully accepted, they 
gain attention, build goodwill in trou- 
ble-free service, and help to keep your 
customers receptive to your sales- 
men’s solicitations. Lead is firmly 
held in patented Grip-Tite tip... 
“no slip, no twist, no wobble.” Na- 
tionally advertised. More than 6,000 
prominent firms have proved the 
value of imprinted Autopoint pencils 
in sales work. You'll find a tested plan 
suited to your needs in fact-filled 
book, “The Human Side of Sales 
Strategy.”’ Write today for free copy 
and sample pencil, also new complete 
Catalog No. 39 just out. 


Autepoint 
‘The 8 Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. BW-12, 1801 FosterAve., Chicago, 11!. | 








| A coordinated program for increased sales 
activities by retail groups. (4) Recogni- 
tion by growers that the prime responsi- 
bility for the permanent development of 
markets rests with them. (5) Attempt 
by growers to eliminate sectional differ- 
ences, growers in different sections coor- 
dinating efforts for stabilization of move- 
ment to market and of market values. 

Immediately after the Washington con- 
ference the growers’ representatives set 
un the suggested industry-wide commit- 
tee, to be known as the National Citrus 
Merchandising Committee, consisting of 
three members from Florida, three from 
California, two from Texas, one from Ari- 
zona, one representative from each or- 
ganized retail and wholesale group, in- 
cluding one from A.&P. The committee 
is to have its first meeting this month. 


Strife over Sunkist 


Fruit co-op suffers defeat 
in collapse of California-Arizona 
citrus pact, 


WHEN LEADING FARMERS of the Golden 
State gather next week at Ventura, up 
the coast from Los Angeles, for the 71st 
convention of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers and Farmers, the chief topic will be 
the collapse of the California-Arizona 
Citrus Marketing Agreement. This went 
far beyond the rather mild form of mar- 
keting campaign agreed on by the na- 
tional citrus fruit industry last week (see 
above). For five years the agreement 
has controlled orange marketing in Cal- 
ifornia, under the state’s pro-rate law. 


Non-Sunkist People Act 


Although the California industry is 
dominated by the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange (Sunkist), representing 
about 70% of the total acreage, the co-op 
doesn’t dominate in pro-rate matters. It 
has only 50% representation on the com- 
mittees. Six of the eight members of each 
committee must concur in any action. 
Hence the independents, acting together, 
can get Sunkist by the throat. That's 
what happened suddenly on Nov. 12 
when, without warning, the non-Sunkist 
members voted what amounts to suspen- 
sion of the agreement. 

Since the middle of November, Cali- 
fornia oranges have been rolling to mar- 
ket with all pro-rate restrictions re- 
moved, a condition described by Paul 
S. Armstrong, general manager of Sun- 
kist, as “the most serious thing that 
could happen to the industry.” 

The minority of “rugged individual- 
ists” resent the spectacularly successful 
Sunkist, whose influence among growers 
has been increasing. Then, too, the com- 
mercial shippers, wishing to collect a 
packing and handling profit, regard the 
pro-rate plan as poison. 

Officials of Mutual Orange Distribu- 
tors, which controls 10% of the acreage 
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and is traditionally at odds with § 
kist, insist that “the program has 

California and Arizona growers $750 
but prices have gone lower and mar 
ing has been no more orderly.” 1 
say the plan won’t work unless Fi 

and Texas join it. 

California orange production 
about 62% of the national total. Flo 
now grows 35%. Texas, Arizona, Lo 
ana, Alabama, and Mississippi toget 
account for 3%. Orange acreage in T: 
has increased phenomenally lately. 


Cotton Campaigners 


Handlers of raw product 
form national council to increase 
consumption. 


WITH CLOUDS HANGING HEAVY over Amy 
can cotton, handlers of the raw prod 
have decided that they ought to do son 
thing about consumption. This gro 
(usually apathetic concerning mark 
problems) met in Memphis last week f: 
the organization conference of the Na 
tional Cotton Council. 

Two million dollars was the amount 
set as a desirable war chest. An initial 
promotion fund of $240,000 will be sough 
by assessments of 2¢ per bale on this 
year’s production against each of the 
state groups. 

The conference got off to a good star! 


by naming Oscar Johnston chairman of 


the council. As head man of “the world’s 
largest cotton plantation” (the British 
owned Delta Pine & Land Co., Scot 

Miss.), Mr. Johnston has reduced to a 
scientific synchronism the operations of 
colored folks, mules, fertilizers, and bol! 
weevils on cotton seeds. His name is r 

spected wherever the fiber is known 
Mass support of the council comes from 
warehousemen, ginners, seed crushers 
shippers, producers of the cotton states 
These include all of the historic Cotton 
Belt, California, New Mexico, Arizona 


Trade Pacts One Way to Help 


Main objectives of the council are to 

(1) Increase consumption of American 
cotton at home and abroad through ad- 
vertising, improving quality, research on 
new markets, development of reciprocal! 
and other trade agreements, “intelligent 
and selective revision” of the tariff 
downward, fostering international har- 
mony, and education on trade policies. 

(2) Cooperate with other groups to 
avoid duplicate effort. 

(3) Support legislation in favor of 
greater consumption. 

(4) Modify land and sea freights to 
aid cotton movement. 

(5) Study the possibility of more 
effective federal and state aid against 
insect enemies. 

(6) Favor a processing tax on all com- 
peting materials if and when a processing 
tax is levied on cotton. 
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Stock Show Excels 

In most divisions, animais 
outnumber last year’s display. 
Prices rise. 






Eacu YEAR, beginning immediately after 
Thanksgiving, the livestock industry 
gathers together all its vitality and all 
its showmanship to produce the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cago. This year’s show, which closed this 
week-end after packing the Amphi- 
theater at the Chicago yards for eight 
days, was fashioned out of basic condi- 
tions that are essentially spotty. 

Supplies of cattle and other livestock 
are low. Demand, which ordinarily would 
be active, is modified by unemployment 
and the tightening of consumer belts. 
The market drags; and, with a bountiful 
supply of grain, there is a tendency to 
build up herds rather than to sell stock 
either for meat or for breeding purposes. 
Yet, the men who build the Chicago 
show succeeded in patterning an exposi- 
tion that topped last year’s blowout in 
all respects but one. 

The carlot show of cattle and sheep 
fell below last year’s level in the number 
of head shown. But in the Amphitheater, 
where pure-bred cattle, sheep, and swine 
were exhibited, and where pure-bred 
horses performed in the annual Horse 
Show, the number of animals on display 
for the education and amusement of 
farm folk and Chicago socialites alike 
was 4,016, compared with 3,681 last year. 
Moreover, the number of swine that 
were in the carlot show, where the ordi- 
nary market animals go, was up to last 
year’s level. 




















Valuation Figures Soar 


The bulk of the animals shown came 
from the Corn Belt, but exhibitors from 
Western, Southwestern, and Southern 
states and Canadian provinces rubbed 
elbows with Corn Belt farmers. In the 
afternoons, save on days designated for 
Horse Show matinees, proud bulls stood 
in the arena before William J. Cumber, 
famed English judge, while the crowd 
cheered. In the evenings, and on matinee 
afternoons, the horses performed under 
the guidance of skilled riders. Sheep dog 
trials were a feature of the Horse Show. 
So were the proud maneuvers of the 
pure-bred, six-horse draft teams of Wil- 
son & Co., meat packers, and the An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Co. 

The limited supply of cattle and other 
livestock on farms and ranges, and the 
desire to build up herds and flocks, sky- 
rocketed valuation figures. The manage- 
ment estimated the value of all pure-bred 
animals, including horses, at $5,000,000, 
compared with $2,000,000 last year. 
Cattle sold at auction or at private sale 
brought, it was said, as high as 25% 
more than the animals would have 
brought last year. 

















Monthly Index of Business Activity Hits 103 
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As Business Weex’s Weekly Index tober. This marks the fifth consecu- 
of Business Activity climbed to an- 
other new high at 105.0 this week, 
the Monthly Index moved into new 
high ground at 103.0 (preliminary) 


for November, against 98.5 for Oc- 


WED 


THE NEW SPEED NUT WAY 


tive month of advance. From its low 
of 74.3 June 18, the Weekly Index 
(chart, page 9) has advanced 19 out 
of the 23 Nov. 26. 
In one week it was unchanged. 


weeks through 
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Provides more efficient and economical assemblies at about holf your present cost. SPEED NUT 
reploces both threaded nut and lock washer. Firm spring tension prevents vibration loosening and 
obsorbs any movement from temperature changes. Porcelain, plastics or gloss may be securely held 
without breakage. Sets a new high in quick application. 

SPEED NUTS core manufactured from high corbon spring steel to provide positive holding power 
Phosphor bronze or stainless steel SPEED NUTS ore supplied where extreme conditions of corrosion 
exist. Made for most standard sizes of machine screws, stove bolts, metal screws, metal rivets and 
plostic studs. Many special shapes and sizes also developed for mass production products. Write 
today for somples, stoting sizes you wont ond where you expect to use them. 


SPEED NUT DIVISION 
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New Co-op Merchandising Plans 


Supplementing cooperative fervor with a new 
selling efficiency, Eastern Co-op Wholesale plans a train- 
ing school, a testing kitchen, and quality grades. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES may depend 
primarily for their stability on the slightly 
evangelical fervor of their members and 
on their ability to provide goods at es- 
sentially lower prices than can competi- 
tive retailers—thanks to the saving divi- 
dends. But the lessons of merchandising 
efficiency are just as applicable to co-op 
business as they are to private enterprise. 

Cognizant of this truism, Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale this week announced 
three new policies designed to build pub- 
lie good will and improve the operations 
of the 200 consumer buying clubs which 
it serves in the Northeast—Washington 
to Buffalo, Pittsburgh to Boston. 


Training for Management 


Beginning Jan. 9 Eastern Co-op 
Wholesale will launch a 12-week course 
in cooperative grocery store management. 
The course will cover general store man- 
agement, layout, stock arrangement, dis- 
play, market control, store routine, buy- 
ing, pricing, and merchandising, as well 
as a study of food facts behind the co-op 
label. Fifteen students will be admitted 
to the course (though the number of 
applications may make it necessary for 
Eastern Co-op Wholesale to increase that 
number) . 

Applicants are required to have at least 
a high-school education, and from six 
months to one year’s experience in retail 
food store work. Four days a week are to 
be spent in the classroom, two in one of 
the nearby cooperative stores. Students 
aren't guaranteed jobs after they finish 
the course, but since practically all of 
the Wholesale’s 200 cooperative groups 
and stores have developed since 1935, 
chances are that jobs will be forthcoming 
before very long. 


Products Are to Be Tested 


At the same time the Wholesale is set- 
ting up a model testing kitchen in its 
warehouse at 185 Kent Ave., Brooklyn. 
The testing kitchen, it feels, will accom- 
plish four very definite functions—test- 
ing new items, making a routine check 
test on every shipment of goods, prepar- 
ing cooperative food facts for consumer 
education, and training store personnel to 
give better service to the consumer. 

The Wholesale’s third new project is 
one that hasn’t quite jelled yet, but it’s 





one that all the cooperative wholesales 
have been mulling over since their recent 
joint meeting in Chicago. That project 
involves the preparation of a uniform 
label for cooperative goods to be used by 
all the cooperative wholesales. In this 
work, Eastern Co-op has taken the lead. 
The idea is that with a uniform label, 
uniform grades could be established and 
national brands developed for cooperative 
goods. 

The labels will probably be approved 
and ready early next year. Though the 
actual form of the label has yet to be 
worked out, it’s likely that color will be 
used as an indication of the quality of 
the product—red, for example, for first 
quality goods, blue for second quality. A 
part of the label would be used for the 
description of the product and directions 
for its use, another part would be used to 
tell something about the purpose of the 
cooperative movement, 


Zonite Birth Control 


Manufacturing company 
frankly labels its new product a 
contraceptive. 


“A New Kino of Contraceptive,” 
shouted the headline of the center-spread 
advertisement in this week’s issue of the 
drug trade paper, Drug Topics. (“For 
Recommendation and Prescription by 
Physicians,” the advertisement went on 
cautiously.) 

The new contraceptive, known as Zona 
Cream, is put out by Zonite Products 
Corp. (maker of Zonite, Larvex, For- 
han’s, ete.), and is chiefly distinguished 
by the fact that it admits it’s a contra- 
ceptive. “Zonite’s Cream for Contra- 
ception,” says the label on the container. 
That’s a break with precedent, which pre- 
fers the more delicate, and confusing, 
phrase, “feminine hygiene.” 

After the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals handed down its epochal de- 
cision in 1936, recognizing the importance 
of having physicians prescribe adequate 
contraceptive measures “for the purpose 
of saving life or promoting the wellbeing 
of their patients,” Zonite was the first 
company to step out into the open and 
advertise its contraceptive products as 
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such. If physicians could prescribe « 
traceptives, advised Zonite lawyer, M 
ris L. Ernst then druggists could 
them. In 1937 Zonite went to work on 4 
mail campaign for its vaginal suppos 
ries, Zonitors, smartly directed the « 
paign at doctors. Also in 1937 Zo 
brought out its Zona Cream to test it 
New York State. In May, 1938, Z 
Cream was launched on a national ba 


Samples Sent to Doctors 

Since May, Zona Cream has been 
vertised in medical journals. Sam, 
were sent out to doctors, and lett 
signed by a local druggist, explaining + 
product, its effectiveness, and calling ; 
tention to its “honest labeling.” Dr 
gists who ordered, at net cost, $19 
worth of Zona Cream (selling price: $4 
got free goods amounting to 164% 
their purchases, and the privilege of s 
lecting the names of 12 neighboring ph 
sicians who would receive the regu! 
Zona Cream mailing pieces, signed | 
the druggist. 

The Zona Cream ad which ran in Dr 
Topics this week is the first to appear out 
side the medical journals. It was sched- 
uled to run in Drug Topics last May, but 
Drug Topics got cold feet thinking about 
what the postal authorities might do to 
it, and asked Morris Ernst to straight: 
out the situation. When the Solicit: 
General’s office okayed the promotion fo 





Meet “‘Packie”’ 





Latest weapon of the glass people 
in the war between bottled beer 
and canned beer is “Packie”—a no 
deposit throw-away bottle which 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. is supplying 
on an experimental basis to Brewing 
Corp. of America, It is reported that 
the contract prohibits the reuse of 
“Packies”—but that is largely un- 
necessary because the rough surface 
makes virtually impossible the re- 
quired inspection before bottles 
can be reused. 
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as well as medical magazines, Drug 
Topics ran the ad. 

\ttorney Ernst believes that an ad 
along the lines of the one which ran in 
Drug Topies (specifying that the contra- 
ceptive is “for recommendation and pre- 
scription by physicians”) would also be 
lecal in a consumer magazine. That will 
probably be the next step, if Zonite 
wants to make the test, and if the maga- 
zine does too. 

(hus far no other manufacturers have 
followed Zonite’s lead in “honest label- 
ing” and in speaking out on contracep- 


tion. In some cases that may be because | 


they aren’t too anxious to label as con- 
traceptives products which are com- 
monly sold as such but may not be so 
accepted by the federal Food and Drug 
Administration. The new Food and Drug 
act is pretty specific as to what consti- 
tutes misbranding. 
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City Chain Store Taxes 


THERE'S MORE WOE IN sTORE for the 
chains, and not from Rep. Patman this 
time. Down in Augusta, Ga., this week 
public hearings were held before the City 
Council on a municipal chain store tax 


of the Louisiana type. (The per-store 
tax rate is based on the total number of 
stores in a chain, not on the number in 
the specific locality where the tax is being 
levied.) The proposed tax runs from $1 
a unit for a chain up to ten stores, 
reaches $200 a store for a chain of 150 
or more units. This tax, however, if 
passed, would apply only to the month 
of December, 1938. For 19389 Augusta 
has a fatter tax up its sleeve—ranging 
up to a high of $2,400 a store. From all 
indications, after the Augusta battle the 
recently organized Southeastern Chain 


| 








Store Council may have work to do in | 


Savannah and Athens, Ga., both reported 
to be eyeing similar chain taxes. 
Keeping Track of Fair Trade 


Tae American Farr Trape Concress, 
the organization which was revived early 


this year to serve as a clearing house for | 


information concerning resale price main- 
tenance, is turning out a monthly maga- 
zine now. It’s known as the Fair Trade 


Review, subtitled Significant Recent De- | 


velopments Pro and Con. It sells for a 


quarter at congress headquarters, 370 | 


Lexington Ave., New York City, has 
sympathies that are naturally more Pro 
than Con. 


Wool in a Tangle 

Tae Feperat Trape Commission has 
been trying to work out a set of fair trade 
practice rules for the wool industry since 
last March. This week when it finally 
issued the proposed rules and announced 
a hearing on them for Dec. 14, the hulla- 
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A GIFT THAT COMPLIMENTS 


. « « and it’s easy on your pocketbook, too 


Christmas is practically here—with all its vexing problems of last minute remembrances. 
We all want our gifts to be a little out of the ordinary 


please our friends. 


if possible, distinctive—to 


What better gift could you select for your business associates than Business Week, the 
one publication edited specifically for business executives? They will enjoy it every 
week in the year—as you do. Each week in 1939, its weleome arrival will bring a 


friendly reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


Moreover, you will be extending a genuine compliment because, as you know, Business 
Week is published only for business executives. 
of Business Week as a Christmas gift is assured 
swiftly each week the most comprehensive survey of business and finance obtainable 


And, of course, the practical value 
for it will give your friends briefly, 


regardless of cost. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


The regular rate for Business Week is $5 per year, but for the holiday season you can 
take advantage of a special rate of $3.33—provided three or more subscriptions are 
entered for your business associates. You may even include your own renewal if you 


care to. We will extend it from the expiration of your present subscription. 








A WORD OF CAUTION 


There is one condition attached to this gift offer. Because Business Week's 
circulation is confined to business executives, we must ask you to include 
only those men who hold executive positions. We are sorry that space will 
not permit us to print the titles of all business executives for whom Business 
Week is edited. The titles of some of your friends may not be listed on the 
order form below. If such is the case, we will be glad to have you include 
their subscriptions if you will indicate their official titles next to their names. 


All you need do is fill in the coupon below and we'll do the rest. The first copy 
of Business Week and an attractive greeting card announcing your gift will arrive in 
the Christmas mail. Don’t bother sending your check now. We'll bill you after 
January Ist. 


MAIL THIS GIFT ORDER COUPON—NOW! 


. . 
Ld To rea - - - ~ , , ’ , . 
: BUSINESS WEEK—330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. : 
7: 
. 
: Please enter the following gift subscriptions and send me statement * 
: after January Ist, 1939. : 
. Prease Cueck Titie ° 
® NAME 7 Director ] SECRETARY : 
° : 
s AppREss PRESIDENT ]Genu. Mer. § 
+ re Ms — = 4 
s City STATE Vice-Pres. ]Sares Mer. & 
. . 
-_ a ~ . 
s ComPANy TREASURER ] Puren. Act. § 
4 . 
s . - . 
s NAME Director ] SECRETARY 4 
. . 
-—. " . 
: Appress PRESIDENT ] Gent. Mer. 
. ee a . 
° City STATE Vice-Pres. |] Sares Mer. & 
. - 
s Company ] TREASURER [] Purcn. Act : 
: : 
. N ) rae . 
s NAME DirEcTOR ] SECRETARY : 
. . 
s AppREss [] Presipent [] Gent. Mer : 
. 
. os . 4 
® Cry STATE ] Vice-Pres. [] Sares Mer. § 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Our Step-by-Step Modernization Plan is the answer to those 
who feel that their budgets say “halt” to any thought of 
elevator modernization. 

Under this Plan, here is the logical procedure: First, our 
engineers examine your installation and divide their mod- 
ernization recommendations into a series of steps, placing 
the most important first, and so on. Then, if you approve 
our recommendations, you complete the first step. The others 
come along as fast as your budget will permit. You pay for 
only one step at a time. 

You get the benefit of partial modernization immediately. 
You work toward complete modernization which, in all like- 
lihood, will mean Finger-Tip Control of the specific type for 
greatest efficiency in your building. . . . This gives you only 
the broad outlines of the Plan—more complete details are 
available through your local Otis Elevator Company office. 


OTIS STEP-BY-STEP MODERNIZATION 


The Cudgel seti the pace 
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balloo raised by the National Associ 
of Wool Manufacturers was just as 


still contends that the industry d 
need the rules, that those promu); 
by the National Bureau of Stan 
early this year fully protect the 
sumer. And the N.A.W.M. still 
that the provision making it mand 
| to differentiate between virgin an 
worked wool on labels will aid only 
| wool growers, that laboratory tests 

not discover the difference between \ 
| and reworked wool. 


Seeks Labeling Safeguards 


In rts Brier filed with the Department 
of Agriculture last week concerning 
proposed regulations for the new Fe: 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act (BW—) 
12°38,p34) the National Retail 
Goods Association proposed that the |) 
partment set up a board to advise m 
facturers on proper labeling proced 
asked permission for producers to 
guarantees in regard to representat 
made about their products with the D 
partment. 


Double-Barreled Facsimile 


Fincn TeLecomMMunications Laro 
ToRIES, one of the pioneers in the de) 
opment of experimental facsimile bro 
casting, last week got an experimental! 
license from the Federal Communi 
tions Commission to operate a duplex 
| transmitter sending out facsimile on part 
of a band, aural broadcasting on ar 
other part at the same time. Finch e) 
pects to start his experimental broa 
casts of the new process about Jan. | 
over station W2XBF in New York Cit 
Since this will mean that facsimile sheet 
can be kept rolling out of a radio set 
the same time that the regular radio 
broadcasts are in progress, it is, of 
course, going to be carefully watched |} 
| advertisers. 


Milk-in-Paper Fight 

| THE MILK BOTTLE vs. paper container 
fight hit Chicago this week with all th 
pyrotechnics which have been part of 
the squabble in the East for the pas! 
several years (BW—Feb1'36,p18). A 

tually, it only hit the Windy City en 
virons, for since 1935 Chicago has had an 
ordinance forbidding use of the pape! 
cartons. The Dean Milk Co. started the 
war last weekend when it offered paper 
packaged milk in suburban stores at 10¢ 
a quart—the prevailing price for bottled 
milk but without the l-cent bottle de 
posit. Since dropping the bottle deposi! 
gives a dairy a sizable sales advantage- 

dairymen say as much as 20% some 
times—Borden-Weiland and Bowman 
dairies immediately met the challenge 
The Borden subsidiary even went so far 
as to offer a half pint of cream free with 
the purchase of two quarts of milk. The 
Dean company is trying to get the city 








ordinance set aside. 





as it was last March. The N.A.\ Ml 
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French News Heartens Traders 


Failure of general strike sends American markets 
up. Most commodities gain, although zine and lead suffer 


a price reduction. 


AMERICAN MARKETS turned jubilant at 
midweek over the failure of French left- 
ists to stage a successful general strike. 
Business on this side of the Atlantic 
once again began to hope for more set- 
tled conditions in Europe, for a chance 
to proceed with recovery independent 
of conditions abroad. 

Whether this hope is shortsighted or 
not remains to be seen. Perhaps this is 
the dawn of dictatorship in la belle 
France. Perhaps that would be disastrous 
for Europe’s balance of power. Perhaps 
it would not, in the long run, benefit 
France’s internal economics or the flow 
of world trade. Perhaps a lot of things, 
but the markets weren’t bothered by 
“ifs.” 


Rush to the Franc 


As early as Tuesday afternoon, when 
it appeared that the strike would not 
be any great shakes, there was a rush 
of buying in French francs. To prevent a 
wide swing, the French equalization fund 
sold the currency, and it was just about 
the only willing seller. Next day, when 
the situation was a matter of record, the 
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run to the franc had all the earmarks 
of a major return to Paris of expatriate 
capital. The economic policy of the 
French cabinet wuuld be easier to form- 
ulate by a whole lot if there should be a 
real return flow of frightened gold. 

The rally in the franc was sufficiently 
vigorous to take the recently spineless 
British pound zipping up also. This, to 
domestic markets, was a very heartening 
development. Just as most prices, partic- 
ularly for commodities, had wobbled in 
this country with the pound slumping, 
they stiffened as the sterling rate turned 
up against the dollar. 

Most commodities made fairly good 
gains. Even zinc and lead, which had been 
reduced in price at the beginning of the 
week, took on a healthier appearance 
although business was still quiet. And 
copper, in which a price cut had appeared 
imminent, seemed in a better—if not en- 
tirely happy—position. 

This week’s cut in the price of zinc 
was the second in the last few days, and 
it brings the price down to 43¢ a lb., 3¢ 
below the 1937 high. This slump may 
be attributed largely to the reduced duty 
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embodied in Canada’s new trade treaty 
with the United States (BW—Nov26 
*38 p38) ; 

So far as stock market opinion is con- 
cerned, there seems to be quite a tug- 
of-war. Those constructively inclined be 
lieve the drop has been overdone. Yet 
they hope that both traders and business 
have been made aware of the fact that 
the recovery should not be allowed to go 
too fast at this stage. 

The bears talk about the current level 
ing off in several industries such as steel 
(which isn’t at all unusual at this parti 
ular time of year), of potentialities in 
Europe which continue to be disturbing, 
of widespread selling to establish tax 










losses between now and the end of the 





year, of the government’s monopoly in } 





vestigation, and of the low level of com 





modity prices. 





These arguments, in the view of most 
followers of the market, are nothing that 











a few days of rising prices couldn't pretty 





completely erase. 








Rail Battle Bitterer 


Young and Kirby sue George 
A. Ball for $5,000,000, in fight 
over “Vans’” empire. 









ANOTHER RAILROAD BATTLE—the bitterest 
of this decade and one which matches 





in magnitude the now almost legendary 





conflicts of the robust past—was draw 





ing into its climactic stages this week. 
Once more the so-called Van Sweringen 
railroad empire is the battleground. 

On one side is a broker-banker group 
led by the late Van Sweringen brothers’ 
former bankers, New York's Guaranty 
Trust Co. and the House of Morgan. 
Allied with them Ball, 
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Holding your own as a 
business executive— 
clarified 
and made 


easter 
by these books 





Tu ERE is nothing sadder than the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or other departments of business practice, who 
fail to take hold when faced with executive duties and opportunities. The 
problems of analyzing, deciding, planning, and administering involve broad 
fundamentals that, consciously or otherwise, the successful executive uses every 
day. And to provide a comprehensive, adequate treatment of these principles, 
is the purpose of this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 
7 volumes, 54 x & 2013 pages, illustrated 


ERE is a set of books that deals only with the principles and techniques peculiar 

to the successful handling of executive problems in any line of business. Here are 
books that you can use to clarify your conceptions, and make more effective, your 
handling of the problems of thinking, planning and directing—in short, to get a real 
grasp on the reins of successful executive leadership. 


These books give you the seven fundamental principles upon which executive success 
depends: 1. Know yourself and how to lead others. 2. Know your own business and 
business generally. 3. Know how to organize and manage your own department or an 
entire organization. 4. Know how to budget and forecast and plan for the future. 
5. Know finances and how to make full use of your bank. 6. Know how to talk con- 
vincingly—how to sell your ideas and influence others. 7. Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive at correct solutions. Step by step this Library takes up 
these basic principles and shows how they may be mastered and applied. 


Subjects covered in the Library 


In these books you will find clear statements on the fundamentals of business organiza- 
tion—good management without friction, lost motion or inefficiency—selection and 
training of men—economics in business—curtailing overhead without loss of efficiency— 
maintaining self-confidence—raising organization morale, and a host of other subjects 
that are vital to you today. 


10 days’ examination on approval; small monthly payments 


How the books fit your own individual case may be determined from an examination 
of the books themselves. They will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. Should you 
decide to keep them and employ their many helps, then send only your first small remit- 
tance, and the balance in monthly payments, while you use the books—paying, in all, 
actually less than you would if the books were purchased individually and without the 
installment payment privilege. See how they can serve in aiding your own progress, 
Mail the coupon today. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 d&ys’ examina- 
tion on approval. Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until 
$17.50 is paid, or return the books postpaid. 


Name 

AGGPOED ce ccccccs ceccccecccccccceresesreccecessereeeeeeeceresceseeeseeeeeseceeeeese 
Coty GME GROW. cc ccccesccccceccccvcecoseccccecsccecesececsecceeccccescesesoosceses 
Position 


Company 
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Muncie, Ind., fruit jar millionaire, » 5 
was one of the Midwestern finan 
who bought control of the Vans’ roa, 
when the Cleveland brothers’ collate,,| 
was put up at auction by Morgan 
the Guaranty late in 1935. 

Opposed to this formidable comb 
tion are Robert R. Young, who wor 
his way up through General Mot 
finance division into an independ 
brokerage business in New York, i 


Allan P. Kirby, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


| store million-heir. They bought con! 





of the Vans’ top holding company, A 
ghany Corp., from the Ball inter 
after the death of M. J. and O. P. \ 
Sweringen. More or less officially behi: 
these young men are New York’s M 
ufacturers Trust Co. and the Clevela 


Trust Co. 


Control Short-Lived 


Behind this battle is the story of how 
to buy control of a railroad empire, 5 
not get it. Young and Kirby boug 
what looked like control of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Erie, Nickel Plate, Pere 
Marquette, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
and Missouri Pacific railroads in April, 
1937. They got control of Alleghany 
Corp., which, through the Chesapeake 
Corp. and the C.&0O., controlled the 
railroad empire. 

But declining markets sent the bonds 
of the Alleghany Corp. under water, due 
to declining collateral values. When Alle- 
ghany‘s bonds are under water, the hold- 
ing company’s collateral may be im- 
pounded by the trustee for protection of 
the bonds. So, last year, the Guaranty 
Trust, as trustee for these bonds, took 
over Alleghany’s holdings. These in- 
clude 71% of the stock of Chesapeake 
Corp. That gave the trustee control 
not only of Chesapeake Corp., but vir- 


tual control of the rich C.&O. 


Litigation Starts 


A bitter fight developed over control 
of C.&O. In a compromise, the Young 
interests retained the management of 
the railroad. But the Guaranty group 
got a majority of Chesapeake Corp.'s 
board, and set about liquidating the 
Chesapeake Corp. Young and Kirby ap 
prove this liquidation—but not the way 
it is being done now. 

So they are suing Mr. Ball for $5,000.- 
000, charging misrepresentation and 
other acts in violation of the Securities 
Exchange Act. Young and Kirby still 
owe the fruit jar magnate a reported 
$2,375,000 on a note due next May 5 
Unless the note is extended, the debtors 
may try to enjoin foreclosure. 

And Kirby and Young this week 
resigned from the Chesapeake Corp 
board, contending that the Guaranty 
group’s method of dissolving the Chesa- 
peake Corp. is one which permanently 
takes from Alleghany its railroad hold- 
ings. 

The prospect: interminable litigation 
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_& 0.’s New Wrinkle 

Readjustment plan contains 
dause for overriding minority 
ond holdouts. 






wyers RAISED their eyebrows a wee 
when the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
»e forth with a program to readjust 
‘debt structure and escape financial 
harrassment. The terms, themselves, 
~- no surprise. But there was a clause 
, very simple clause—attached to the 
ts which bondholders were asked to 

“It is understood that if the Com- 
»y shall so determine, said Plan may 
carried out through proceedings un- 
» Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act 
ther similar law at the time in force 
through such other legal proceeding 
the Company may deem appropriate 
hind non-assenting security holders.” 


















Significant Provision 






In itself, it seems like a harmless pro- 
ion. But underlying it, is a significance 
far-reaching importance to all railroad 
estors. If the B. & O. can use Section 
to force minority bond holdouts to 
rept a debt readjustment plan, then 
- railroads will have found a way to 
rt long-drawn-out 77 Bankruptcy 
weedings, such as have harassed the 
hssouri Pacific and other insolvent 
ds. The procedure then would be as 
y as a skid in a snowstorm. Merely 
tain a large majority of assents to a 
ht adjustment plan before going into 
nkruptey, file under Section 77, get 
ck court approval, and then resume 
rations as if nothing had happened. 
fhere’s only one rub, as B.&O. at- 
neys recognize only too well. Under 
tion 77, the Interstate Commerce 
mmission must first approve a reor- 
ization plan. And when the B.& O. 
mitted its plan of debt readjustment 
the ICC, the commission accepted the 
n, but went on to say that its ratifi- 
ion should not be construed as appro- 
tion of the plan if the road offered it 
‘win a 77 proceeding. 

























genious, But in Doubt 





hus the device of 77, as a binder 
non-assenters to scale down debt 
vice, is still very much in uncertain 
al status—though lawyers recognize its 
enuity. Were such a device acceptable 
the ICC, then the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
d's debt adjustment plan, which has 
bved along much farther than B. & O.’s, 
uld already be as good as done. The 
npany could go into court with what 
s tantamount to a fait accompli. 
high Valley has obtained the con- 
ts of 80% of its bondholders. Now, 
next problem is to whip the 20% 
hority into line. Otherwise, the road 
uld be faced with choosing either horn 
an unpleasant dilemma: to go into 
ikruptey, and submit to a drastic plan 

















of reorganization, or to pay off minority 
bondholders according to the terms of 
their bond indentures. 


| 
In the second case, the Shylocks who | 


demanded the letter of their contract 
would get their pound of flesh at the ex- 
pense of the cooperative security holders. 


For the time being, the Lehigh Valley has | 
jumped through the horns of the dilemma, | 


by waiting to see what happens over the 
six months’ grace period available to the 
road. If Congress passes enabling legisla- 
tion to permit a large majority of se- 
curity holders to bind a non-assenting 
minority, by the time the grace period 
expires May 1, the Lehigh Valley will be 
out of danger. That would also simplify 
the B. & O. problem—if that road gets a 
majority of assents. 


Transamerica Case 


SEC charges holding com- 
pany with misrepresentation. Gian- 
nini denies it. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANIES have become 
accustomed to attack from unit bankers 
and Congressmen, but this week they 
were beset from an entirely new and 
unsuspected angle. The Securities and 


Exchange Commission had taken Trans- 


america Corp., $100,000,000 holding com- 
pany in the vast Giannini domain, to 
task for its accounting practices. 

The SEC charged Transamerica with 
failure to disclose material facts, with 
issuing financial statements which were 
false and misleading, and with failure to 
set up adequate reserves for certain pur- 
poses. The detailed list of allegations 
covers 18 main items and a maze of 
transactions more or less directly involv- 


ing Transamerica, the Bank of America | 


National Trust & Savings Association, 





and other units in the Giannini setup. | 


Financial statements questioned include | 


one covering registration of the stock in 
1936 and the annual report for 1937. 
Hearings have been set for Jan. 16 in 
Washington, and the commission has des- 
ignated Henry Fitts as trial examiner. 
The SEC’s order, charging failure to 
comply with the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, sets forth that it is necessary to 
determine whether Transamerica’s stock 
should be suspended from the New York, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles stock ex- 


changes for a period of not more than 12 | 


months, or if its registration should be 
withdrawn. 


Transamerica’s Contentions 


Through Chairman A. P. Giannini and 
President John M. Grant, Transamerica 
asks the public to “reserve judgment,” 
stating that the SEC complaint seems 
to be based “entirely on a theory of ac- 
counting.” The company contends that 
almost everything with which the com- 
mission finds fault was covered in a sup- 
plemental report, filed five months ago, 
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NY VAY 
TIME 


ACROSS THE 


The great white Empresses hold 
every speed record to and from 
the Orient. 10 days direct to 
Yokohama by Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia. Or only 
three days more via Hawaii by 
Empress of Japan, largest and 
fastest on the Pacific, or Empress 
of Canada. Connect at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 
—>—— 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 
Details from YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 
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in connection with the registration state- 
ment for the stock. The company mani- 
fests the greatest surprise that, having 
filed this supplemental report, it had 
heard nothing more from the SEC until 
the present order for hearings. 

Most immediate effect of the SEC ac- 
tion was a sharp decline in the price 
of Transamerica’s shares. Prior to the 
order, the stock had been selling around 
$9.50 a share; since it has sold as low as 
$6.374. This is equivalent to a loss of 
approximately $35,000,000 on slightly 
fewer than 11,600,000 shares of Trans- 
america stock. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Corporate Dummycile 


Masor AMERICAN CORPORATION execu- 
tives are in a dither of worry over the 
determination of Jersey City to assess 
corporations for personal property owned 
in or outside the state. Since “personal 
property” constitutes anything except 
real property, it means that virtually all 
of a corporation’s assets become subject 
to a levy of approximately $45 per 
$1,000. It’s stiff, running into the mil- 
lions for major enterprises listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Legal talent 
is engaged in studying what to do. Since 
New Jersey offered a nice haven free from 
New York State’s high income tax and 
franchise levies, domiciling across the 
Hudson was not only convenient but it 
was “profitable.” But Jersey City’s ac- 
tion will cause a stir in future corporate 
domicile decisions. Newark tried some- 
thing of the sort some years ago, and 
the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) now 
has its statutory office at 117 Main 
Street, Flemington, N. J—the town the 
Hauptmann trial made famous. 


The Brighties 


EVERY LARGE INVESTMENT COUNSEL firm 
tends to divide its work into two parts— 
research and consultation. Security stat- 
isticians and analysts belong to the re- 
search staff, and account supervisors or 
consultants come in direct contact with 
clients, advising them on what the re- 
search department has to recommend. A 
designation is now running wild around 
Wall Street for the members of each de- 
partment. Researchers are called “bright- 
ies,” and consultants “twinkletoes.” 
“Brighties” is self-evident. “Twinkle- 
toes” means that the account supervisors 
must be fast on their feet to explain 
away, to the client’s satisfaction, why 
the research department’s recommenda- 
tions didn’t work out as they “oughter.” 


Dividend Resumption 

Tue story of the United States Rubber 
Co.’s decade of financial rehabilitation is 
fairly familiar (BW—Mar26'38,p34) . It’s 
the story, first of all, of a program which 
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How Life Insurance Companies Use Their Mon. 
Wuewn the Association of Life Insurance Presidents gathered for 
annual convention at New York’s Waldorf Astoria on Thursday an 
one of the perennially interesting topics was investments. T. A lime 
president of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co., outlined the i: teal Q3' 
figures for the 49 member companies (representing 92% of the . v's ‘ 
legal reserve company assets). Business Week, from his figures, has 
the following breakdown and comparison as of Dec. 31 (partly esti 
1938) : ° 
‘ x 1 
Insurance in Force krait 
1937 1938 - vain. 
All Legal Reserve Companies. ...... $109,572,000,000 $110,300,000,000 
Admitted Assets, 49 Companies \LADIER 
Farm Mortgages $813,801,000 $800 ,000,000 rench gt 
fA ee 3,944,082,000 4,142,000,000 urkets 
United States Government Bonds. . 4,363,292,000 4,551,000,000 a" be ig 
State, Municipal Bonds............ 1,403,176,000 1,475,000,000 ae 
Canadian Bonds ..* asa 483,550,000 508,000,000 still be 
Railroad Securities ................ 3,030,369,000 3,082,000,000 holding t] 
Utility Securities ; 2,822,923,000 3,254,000,000 ing this 
Other Bonds and Stocks 1,218,569,000 1,453,000,000 ‘y ficta 
Policy and Premium Loans. 3,044,462,000 3,089,000,000 = 
Real Estate 1,930,868,000 1,982,000,000 rogram V 
Cash reaps 667,316,000 750,000,000 { busines 
Other Admitted Assets. 419,583,000 364,000,000 nd Italia 
Os Sinéivee ces jhe ties 24,141,991,000 $25,450,000,000 his is in 
Right and 
Investments in Corporate Securities rill believ 
Utility Bonds and Stocks th enous 
ties aah danedinbek 2,643,709,000 $3,058,000,000 nticipates 
Preferred Stocks . 158,198,000 173,000,000 * 
Common Stocks 21,016,000 23,000,000 ‘a 
ext three 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . lifi 
I 6 chs ds 6d iend sind 2,947,929,000 3,009,000,000 — 
Preferred Stocks . re ere 63,087,000 63,000,000 rs, even 
Common Stocks .. ree 19,353,000 10,000,000 t seriou 
Other Bonds and Stocks , GC 
ser ORE 947,564,000 1,157,000,000 ext Ger 
Preferred Stocks .............. 209,458,000 214,000,000 London 
GH FD incense ccsscccss 61,547,000 82,000,000 son tes | 
1c ‘ 
Total Corporate Securities. $7,071,861,000 $7 789,000,000 iIness Wa 
, . a : on in G 
From the foregoing tabulations it will be seen that these companies acied aie 
nearly $1,310,000,000 to their admitted assets during 1938, and that as 
than half this money—about $717,000,000—was invested in corporate securi hich the 
ties. Largest percentage decline in any investment holding was that of 48.5 sich . | 
in railroad common stocks, and the largest percentage gain was in “other sag 
or industrial common stocks at 33.23%. It must be borne in mind, however wy tt 
that even the present total of $82,000,000 in industrial common stocks repre- heen a 
sents little more than three-tenths of 1% of total admitted assets. ‘war tad 
Busin: Week part of ( 
olish Ga 
: pulation 
reduced the debt from $130,000,000 at for some pretty fair projections. Produ{ifhie Soviet 
the end of 1928 to $45,000,000 at pres- tion for the quarter was 32,300 t gions in 
ent; of the refunding of a bond issue according to the Tin Research and | h 
which carried, in its indenture, onerous velopment Council. As production q nother 
restrictions on the management; of the _ tas for those three months were at 4 Even t 
conversion of a profit and loss deficit and as 45% prevails for the fourt) qu{iprce thro 
into a surplus. And now the company _ ter and has been set for the first uarteffrial stat 
celebrates with a $4 dividend on the 8% of 1939, it is expected that somewhif believe 
non-cumulative preferred stock, the first similar output may be anticipated {cqMfoland to 
payment in more than 10 years. The the two later periods. In the final 19% built a 
company had a small deficit in the first quarter and continuing into nex! yeege Reich 
half of 1938 but expects to earn about however, part of the production will ech gov 
$5,500,000 in the second half. diverted into the buffer pool. That is similar 
nS 1 say, 35% of the standard tonnages ¢ enna m 
The Tin Supply market, and the remaining 10 points “fj These : 
STATISTICS ON TIN don’t come to light as the 45% quota go into the pool—to phy Wars 
promptly as those for most metals, but held or sold, depending on the markefPnew its 
the figures on the third quarter, now at The rdle of the pool so far has been “foland is 
hand, can reasonably be used as the basis _ hold. Pw partit 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





1939 — Another German Crisis 


Berlin lays plans to force issue of autonomous 
kraine, and business all over Europe begins to worry 
gain. Washington’s “hemisphere” idea holds limelight. 


\LADIER DEFEATED THE PLAN for a 
ench general strike this week, and 
arkets reacted bullishly. But the fact 
an't be ignored that the French outlook 

still bad. Daladier may succeed in 
iding the opposition at bay, but in 
ing this he must make himself the vir- 
al dictator of France. His recovery 
rogram will mean increasing regulation 
f business and labor on the German 
od Italian plan, and the realization that 
his is in store for them may cause the 
bicht and Left in France to clash. Paris 
‘ill believes it can handle the situation 
th enough force to maintain order, but 
nticipates a virtual dictator government 
t responsible to parliament during the 
ext three years. That is the reason for 
he modified optimism in informed quar- 
rs, even after Wednesday passed with- 
t serious disorders. 


ext German Demands—1939 


London sold dollars and bought francs 
hen the French strike failed, but cheer- 
ness was restrained. The internal situa- 
on in Germany is believed to be ex- 
emely serious. Gocd crops have not 
en accompanied by any cut in imports, 
hich the British believe prove~ that the 
eich is laying in emergency food sup- 
lies. Rumors have come from Berlin 
mat the Reich is preparing next year 
force the creation of an independent 
kraine, built around Ruthenia (now 
part of Czechoslovakia) , but including 
olish Galicia (which has a Ukrainian 
ulation of more than 6,000,000) , and 
e Soviet Ukraine, one of the richest 
gions in European Russia. 


nother Polish Partition 


Even before Germany attempts to 
bree through this revision of the terri- 
rial status of Southeastern Europe, it 
believed that the Reich will force 
land to allow a military highway to 
t built across the Corridor to connect 
e Reich with East Prussia, just as the 
zch government was forced to make 
similar concession for a Breslau-to- 
ienna military highway. 

These are the moves which explain 
hy Warsaw was so eager this week to 
new its pact with the Soviet Union. 
land is seriously threatened with a 
tw partition, or of being wiped out in a 








International 


Léon Jouhaux—no victory for “the 


French John Lewis.” 


struggle between Germany and_ the 
Soviets if Moscow decides to fight the 
proposal to make its Ukraine province 
a part of a big new autonomous state 
created by Germany. Paris sources in- 
sisted this was not likely, that current 
pressure for raw materials would lead 
Germany to revive trade with the Soviets 
and ultimately to make an over-all deal 
which in time would settle the Ukrainian 
problem without bloodshed. 


Automotive Dictator 


Germany caused concern by two other 
moves: (1) The reappearance of Dr. 
Schacht in the limelight is believed to 
mean either that Germany is in serious 
economic distress or that the Reich needs 
his advice for major new trade moves; 
while (2) the appointment of Col. von 
Schell as “motorization dictator” indi- 
cates without question Germany’s deter- 
mination to meet the enormous arms 
programs in neighboring countries with 
further nationalization of automobile 
production for military purposes. Col. 
von Schell is ordered to reduce to 33 the 
number of types of passenger cars made 
in Germany, and truck types to 19, and 
to standardize all replacement parts. 





Business Abroad - 39 


France startled the Germans this week 
by appointing a commercial mission 
which has practically reached an agree- 
ment with Rumania for larger purchases 
of crude oil, and which is preparing now 
to leave for Bulgaria to draw up a trade 
deal. British and French commercial ac- 
tivity in the Balkans will help to limit 
the economic dependence of these coun- 
tries on Germany. The new trade deals 
are not strictly bilateral barter agree- 
ments but they amount virtually to that 
in some cases. London has said openly 
that it will fight fire with fire if that is 
what Germany forces the British to do 
British business generally is above the 
levels of October, and the Christmas 
trade outlook is good, but the weakness 
of the pound is causing alarm. Decem- 
ber ordinarily marks the end of Britain's 
heavy food import season and the be- 
ginning of large exports, which should 
strengthen the currency. Nevertheless, 
the weakness may persist if tensions on 
the continent are again acute and there 
is no sign rearmament will be curbed in 
some big international agreement. 


Hemisphere Plan in Limelight 


The United States is stepping to the 
forefront with its recent aggressive for- 
eign policy plans. No country except the 
Soviet Union has taken a more deter- 
mined stand against the Reich’s foreign 
policies, to which the United States adds 
its stubborn resistance to German for- 
eign trade technique. In the Far East, 
Japan is becoming nervous over the re- 
peated rumor that the United States will 
soon make some dramatic gesture to 
“cut off” economic relations with the 
Nipponese on the basis that they are 
discriminating against this country in 
the vast Chinese territory now under 
their control. 

It is the Latin American program 
which is gradually being unfolded by 
Washington which is creating the greatest 
stir. Tied with Washington’s gigantic 
arms program, it is beginning to worry 
some of the dictator countries. 


British Defense Plans 


Shadow plant program for 
speeding rearmament is success, 
but industrial mobilization is 
expected. 


Lonvon (Business Week Bureau) —Bri- 
tain’s shadow plant program for speed- 
ing up the rearmament business has been 
so successful that it is being extended, 
but there is a widespread belief in Lon- 
don now that rearmament on the scale 
required under present conditions can- 
not be carried through in this way and 
some scheme for full industrial mobiliza- 
tion in the near future is almost 
inevitable. 

Last year when the British deciaed 
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iness V 
it was time they started an immediate plant for the production of magnesium pacity at the expense of the , the 
large-scale rearmament program, they alloys, a second carburetor factory, a but leaving the management ol ; 
created the “shadow plant” scheme to $5,000,000 aircraft instrument plant, the more of the leading firms in nat os | 
avoid going into direct competition with $15,000,000 Nuffield airplane frame fac- try. When the arms progra ate b 
private business (BW—Apr2'38,p44). At tory to make the famous Spitfire frames, _ pleted, the government pays | -_ . 
that time, the shadow plants included the Rolls-Royce engine plant, and the of keeping up the “shadow” or k | 
six airplane engine, two airplane frame, new $5,000,000 plant of the A. V. Roe another “emergency” arises “ U1 
one variable pitch propeller, and one company to make bombers. During the last few month: nein 
carburetor factory. In contrast with the program in the been a certain amount of ]a! : ihe = 

Since then, the shadow plants have United States of placing “educational at some of the shadow facto; ae 
come to be called what they are, “gov- orders” for defense equipment with cer- beginning of June a five-day sation 
ernment factories,” and a number of new _ tain American industries, Britain is work- curred at the airplane fram: "7 Engi 
ones have been built. This includes a ing on the basis of enlarging plant ca- the Austin Motor Co.., followin orbs pe 
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Mechanization of the farms is for the future. 


A wagon train brings furniture for the settlers. 







For one explanation of Britain’s eagerness to make peasants are now beginning the terrible task | hich in 
peace with Mussolini, look to Italy’s colonization plans ing livable a country that flourished in the time of tary fre 
for Libya. Once Mussolini has built up a strong Italian first Roman Empire, but is now a semi-desert. D “~ bce 
population in Libya—which has five and a half times artesian wells, fed by waters from Asia Mi a . 
the area of the mother country but only 20,000 Italian furnish the water with which Mussolini hopes to on Gask 
inhabitants—he will be a power on both sides of the the land. Digging these, and making ready faciliti: ency in| 
Mediterranean, will be able to put the pinch on Britain’s the first 1,800 families have cost $25,000,000. By 19: Particuls 
historic line of empire. Mussolini will have poured in $75,000,000 mor: ss 
A month ago 1,800 farmers and their families were then he expects to have 80,000 Italian peasants ins, it 3 
shipped to Libya. As the pictures here show, these Libya’s coastal provinces. . sicipali 
tory tax 
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effect. 
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Beginning cultivation of the arid land 


q 


The farmers’ children start to school in a “\~N , 
modern schoolhouse in one of the new eRe ce The farms range from about 30 to 
acres, depending on land fertility. 











villages near Tripoli. 
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the company’s timing system for 
asessment of earnings. A little later 
ore serious strike took place, again 
justin, becaus. workers claimed they 
entitled to more than the rate of 
of skilled automotive workers. The 
jes Unions refused to back the work- 
however, and the strike was ended 
, the workers agreeing to negotiate 
; returning to their jobs. Since the 
otiations are between the Amalga- 
ted Engineering Union and the En- 
ering and Allied Employers Federa- 
. it is expected that they will cover 
whole question of wage rates for 
-kers in the shadow factories through- 
the country. 




























nada Battles Chains 


Spread of chain store taxes 
stores to fight back with 
public relations program. 


awa—The battle against the chain 
es is becoming more bitter in Canada. 
h tax difficulties increasing rather 
n diminishing, the Canadian Chain 
pres Association is adding to its appro- 
iation for “educational” work, and is 
panding its staff. 

To supplement cooperative activities, 
hich in the past have been directed 
rely from Toronto, the association 


rtly will open an office in Montreal 

ith several full time public relations 

n in charge. Previously public rela- 

CClG\M@iions work has been handled through an 
‘1es jofency in Toronto. 

» 190 Particular attention from now on will 

ut concentrated on Quebec, since con- 

. puance of the high Montreal tax against 


hains, it is feared, may lead to smaller 
inicipalities either initiating discrimi- 
tory taxes against the chain stores, or 
ceeding to increase such taxes already 
effect. 







usiness Is Better 





Betterments for the week in Cana- 
ian business conditions included car- 
badings, bank clearings, wholese!e prices, 
nd yields, and share trading. On these 
he official economic index advanced 
ly two points, common stock prices 
ing the only lagging factor. 

The week brought many compilations 
October gains. Notable among these 
ere: urban building, 58 cities recording 
gain of 81.5% over September, 117% 
rer October, 1937, and for 10 months 
1%; power production, up 7.6% from 
eptember to within 1.1% of October, 
937, the 10 months total being 6.9% 
low last year; steel production, up 3.7% 
rom September to within 33.4% of 
Uctober, 1937, production for 10 months 
being 17.2% behind last year; bank 
debits, up 10.5% from September, 1% 
landrom October, 1937 (first upturn of the 
o iear from 1937) ; external trade, at $166,- 
27,000 for October compared with $164,- 




































954,000 for September and $185,797,000 
for October, 1937; railroad earnings, up 
sharply from last year. Despite these 
gains, the official index of physical vol- 
ume of business was down, being 118.6 
compared with 119.2 for September and 
127.4 for October, 1937. 


Aluminum Shares Soar 


The Canadian aluminum industry at- 
tracted attention this week. Shares of 
Aluminum Limited advanced this week 
to the year’s high, 1404, a rise from 
1048 in September, 834 in April. 

Despite adverse conditions in the 
United States, Hiram Walker-Gooder- 
ham and Worts, distillers, advanced sales 
for the year ended Aug. 31 by $3,000,000 
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to $67,000,000, highest in history. Cana 
dian liquor exports to the United States 
for 10 months of this year, amounting 
to $7,000,000, were half the previous 
corresponding period, and close to the 
lowest since the United States repealed 
the prohibition law 


Trade War Threatens 


Outstanding reaction to the trade pact 
is the increasing demand for scrapping 
of trade treaties with Germany, Japan, 
and Italy. Canadian manufacturers and 
allied interests fear the effect of the 
extension of new tariff rates to products 
of these countries under most-favored 
nation treatment. The textile industry 
is particularly concerned 
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K.C. Sees Profits in L.A. 


“THE TIME HAS COME for business men 
of the Missouri Valley to think south- 
ward and not westward alone.” This 
was the theme of the Latin American 
trade conference sponsored in Kansas 
City this week by the K. C. Chamber 
of Commerce, and attended by execu- 
tives and state officials from six states. 
Emphasis was on the trade possibilities 
for the little manufacturer in the new 
trade drive in Latin America which has 
the fuil political support of Washington 
as well as from trade interests through- 
out the country. Speakers included Rich- 
ard C. Patterson, Jr., Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Warren Lee 
Pearson, of the Export-Import Bank. 


Ford Set the Pace 

Secretary or Acricutture Henry Wal- 
lace has not been altogether happy over 
the reciprocal trade program because it 
interfered with his numerous plans to 
move huge agricultural surpluses by 
means of subsidies. Nevertheless, he has 
cooperated wholeheartedly in all long- 
term planning to develop more trade 
between the Americas. As one part of 
this program he has pushed the idea 
of spotting more agricultural attachés 
in Latin American countries with the 
idea that they will study possibilities for 
raising products needed in this country 
and not competitive with American farm 
products (BW—Nov5'38,p46). Henry 
Ford set the pace several years ago when 
he started a rubber plantation in Brazil. 
Wallace’s dream took concrete form this 
week when the President’s plan for 
closer cooperation with Latin America 
was revealed showing that he will defi- 
nitely recommend to the next Congress 
that an appropriation of $350,000 be 
made to increase Department of Agri- 
culture activities in Latin America. One 
specific recommendation is that agricul- 
tural attachés be appointed to Mexico, 


Cuba, Brazil, and Panama. Another 
calls for special surveys of soils, vegeta 
tion, climatic factors, disease conditions 
in the tropics, especially relating to rub- 
ber and quinine (BW—Nov!12’38,p49). 


Canada Removes 3% Tax 


ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT concessions 
to United States exporters in the Cana- 
dian trade agreement is the removal of 
the 3% import excise tax which was 
taken from virtually all items enter- 
ing the Dominion. The agreement goes 
into effect Jan. 1. The real gain to the 
exporter amounts to more than 3%, be- 
cause it has been levied on the value 
of the exported item including the 
amount of duty which was paid. Also, 
the amount of the sales tax as calcu- 
lated is lower by the removal of the 
excise tax. What it means to the exporter 
is best illustrated by a concrete example. 
The new trade agreement cuts the duty 
on mining machinery from 20% to 174%. 
Here’s how the duty reduction plus the 
removal of the 3% excise tax affects 
prices: 


Present New Rate 
duty 
Import value $100 $100 
Customs duty.. 20 17.50 
$120 $117.50 
Import excise 3%.. 3.60 
$123.60 
Sales tax .. ae 9.88 940 
Total import cost $133.48 $126.90 
Savings under new 
rate i , $6.58 


Can Treaties Be Broken? 


One of the largest squawks which has 
been raised by the concessions granted 
in the United States in the recent trade 
agreements come from the zinc and cad- 
mium producers in the United States 
who insist they will be injured by a 
flood of imports, not only trom Canada, 
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“DRIFTING” 


_ THE METAL MINER, following the 
vein of ore is known as “drifting.” 
Explosives, tamped into drill holes, bring 
down the ore. The right explosive for the 
job means a great deal in economical and 
efficient mining. 


That’s where Atlas comes in. Atlas Ex- 
plosives are backed by years of experience 
in providing specialized explosives for 
every blasting operation. Atlas Research 
continues to play a leading role in modern 
explosive development. 


ATLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington - Delaware 
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“Business Week appeals to us as a com- 
prehensive and quick reading survey of 
current conditions, and we believe the 
majority of people in business can find 
in your periodical much of interest and 
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but from Mexico. State Department offi- 
cials point out that the new trade agree- 
ments specifically stipulate that any con- 
cessions made in the agreements can be 
withdrawn if both of two conditions ex- 
ist: (1) that some third country gets 
the major benefit, and (2) that imports 
increase to the extent that they seriously 
injure domestic producers. 


Soviet Diamonds 


TWENTY-EIGHT LARGE DIAMONDS were 
found in the Ural mountains by an ex- 
pedition of Soviet geologists. These finds 
are believed to indicate the presence of 
considerable diamond deposits, and the 
government plans to begin their exploita- 
tion in the near future. 


Russians Export Autos 


Tue Soviets have exported 6,000 pas- 
senger cars since June, mainly to Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, the Baltic countries, 
western China, and Outer Mongolia. 
Both the 7-passenger, 8-cylinder ZIS-101 
sedan, manufactured by the Stalin 
automobile plant in Moscow, and the 
5-passenger, 4-cylinder M-1l, produced 
by the Molotov automobile plant in 
Gorky are being shipped abroad now. 
An agreement with the Ford Motor Co., 
whereby they furnished most of the 
machinery and patents for the plant in 
Gorky but which obligated the Soviets 
not to export any of the cars manufac- 
tured at Gorky, expired last May. Until 
that time, the export of Soviet motor 
cars was limited to trucks and automo- 
bile buses made in Moscow. 


Radio in Walking Stick 


A RapIo set concealed in the head of a 
walking stick was recently designed by 
a Russian radio amateur. The iron tip 
of the cane serves as a ground wire. 
Mass production of these tiny sets for 
military use is planned in the near 
future. 


Sweeter Cuban Trade 

CONTEMPLATED REDUCTION of 15¢ a cwt. 
in the United States tariff on Cuban 
sugar, resulting from a tariff revision 
between the two countries discussed in 


Washington during the recent visit of | 


Colonel Batista, is designed to boost 
United States exports to Cuba. Louisi- 
ana rice, in particular, will gain along 
with a number of agricultural and man- 
ufactured items. The change won’t affect 
the amount of sugar Cuba can send to 
this country, as the quota remains un- 
changed. The duty reduction on present 
quotas, however, will give the Cubans 
an additional $5,700,000 to $6,000,000 a 
year from the higher prices. Cuban 
sugar has paid a duty of 90¢ a ecwt. 
against full-duty nations’ $1.87}. Pro- 
posed cut is to 75¢. Incidentally, a 
$5,700,000 to $6,000,000 bonus to Cuban 
producers via lower duties means just 
that much out of the U. S. Treasury’s 
revenues. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 








.0, Popeye 

, New York the other day they ar- 
od George McCoy, colored seaman, 
a fugitive from Jacksonville. When 
ked him up, George craved to 


x le 
a 
Who's going to pay me 70 cents an 
+ while I’m in here? I’m a member 
the C.1.0. and I’m going to get paid 
every hour I’m here.” 

suspect, George, that you’ve got 
thing there. Some big shots in Wash- 
on have been promoting the notion 
+ the country owes everyone a living 
} that all you need do to collect is to 
a bit tough. So don’t let ’em short- 
nge you with any jail-house board 
) lodging. And if they try a lock-out 
you, sailor, don’t forget you always 
‘pull a sit-down strike. 


kets, Not Laws 


ike a breath of fresh air in a musty 
n comes Oscar Johnston’s reminder to 

National Cotton Council. He’s its 
irman and he was addressing an emer- 
cy meeting. 

e calls the acreage reduction program 
ilure, says that such efforts to balance 
ply and demand won't do because 
wv center on only one side of the prob- 
. “Virtually no attention has been paid 
the industry as a whole,” says planter 
nston, “to increasing consumption.” 
e would (1) undertake a scientific 
ertising campaign, (2) cultivate for- 
good-will for American cotton, (3) 
ulate commerce with industrial na- 
3, (4) put scientific research to work 
ing new uses and improvement in 
ton products that would increase con- 
aption in old uses. 

don’t know much about the cotton 
siness, but Brother Johnston should. 
1 what he proposes here looks like the 
e basic formula that spells progress 
any industry. 

nereased consumption, he concludes, 
he only sound solution of the cotton 
blem. And he knows that we can 
e that only by developing new and 
ter uses and by telling the world what 
ve done and what we have to offer. 
all shall be better off when we face 
fact that more of these industry 
blems are going to be solved in the 
arch laboratory and the advertising 
ney than in the legislative hall. Slowly 
surely that truth is sinking in. 


se Study 

n self-styled “liberal” circles it is 
ionable to preach that the day of 
portunity for the little fellow is gone, 
t “big business” has built Maginot 
s along all the frontiers and that we, 


the people, must choose between the heel 
of the economic royalist and the collar 
of a state controlled economy. The other 
night I got to wondering about that as 
I sat in on the 25th anniversary party 
of a company that has been run with 
conspicuous success by a group of fel- 
lows I know. 

Two of them started from scratch in 
1913. One was a bacteriologist, the other 
a mechanical engineer. Their capital was 
meager—as I recall it, less than $2,000. 
In the early days, survival was a day 
by day, catch-as-catch-can affair. So far 
as material factors went, the set-up 
showed little promise of big things. 

Today the two of them are still in 
charge of their business. Some of the 


first employees who worked in their | 


dingy little shop still are on the payroll 


But now they belong to a company of | 


some 1,000 people, employed in 5 fac- 
tories and 42 branch offices, making and 
selling a variety of appliances that are 
in use all around the globe. 

And this has been achieved without 
benefit of any of the dubious processes 
of fancy finance. Stone upon stone, this 
business has been built out of its earn- 


ings. Its story is a case study of the | 


————— 


process by which thousands of American 
businesses have been born and raised. 
Remember that these fellows made 
their start only 25 years ago. That's not 
so far back. Already the prophets of woe 
were deploring the death of opportunity. 
The trusts and the money-barons were 
supposed to have cornered all the good 
things. No little fellow had a chance 
The “good old days” were all washed up. 
But despite all that, the boys took off 
from a standing start and ran a good race. 
And what they have done during the 
last 25 years, other youngsters with the 
same savvy and the same guts will do 


during the next 25. For their sake, if | 


not for our own, can’t we stop this 
business of crying down the opportunities 
for intelligent and aggressive enterprise? 
Let us crack down all this despondent 
twaddle about our only hope being to 
rely on an all-wise Washington govern- 
ment to plan, organize and regulate our 
economic destiny. 

There was nothing miraculous in the 
performance of these fellows. What they 
and their crew did in 25 years, others 
did and still others can do again. Only 
one power really can block them. And 
that is this blighting cynicism toward 
the spirit to which they must turn for 
their inspiration. 

If ever personal enterprise and oppor- 
tunity are found dead in this land of 
ours, there’s evidence enough, I believe, 
to warrant a verdict of criminal negli- 
gence if not of willful murder. W.T.C. 
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REPAIR CONCRETE 
to aTOUGH, Feather Edge 


RUGGEDWEAR, the only resurfacer made with 
cellulose, may be depended upon to make a 
smooth, solid, permanent patch right up to a 
feather edge. 

Stop accidents . . . improve plant efficiency 
+ + « use this durable material for repairing 
holes, ruts and cracks in concrete floors. Stands 
up under the heoviest floor traffic. No chopping 
or chipping a Merely sweep out the spot 
to be repai — mix the material — trowel! it 
on. Holds solid and tight right up to the irregular 
concrete edge .. . leaves 
mo joint or crevice to be- 
come chipped and filled 
with dirt. Provides a firm- 
er, tougher, smoother, 
more rugged weoring sur- 
foce. Dries fast. Used for 
potches or over an entire 
crea . . . indoors or out. 
Costs only 10c to 4c per 
squore foot. 
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Business and the New Foreign Policy 


VV seumoren'e FOREIGN POLICY is undergoing im- 
portant changes. Of late we have taken an aggressive 
stand on several questions which a year ago we refused 
to tackle realistically. 

President Roosevelt startled a press conference a 
few weeks ago when he admitted baldly that our half 
of the world was not free from the threat of attack, and 
that this hemisphere must be made.“impregnable from 
the air.” At Lima, next week, our representatives to 
the Pan-American conference will try to win the sup- 
port of the other 20 American republics for coopera- 
tive action, both military and economic, against aggres- 
sion from Europe. This is the most direct answer that 
has come from Washington to the persistent question 
from tax-burdened citizens: “What are we building 
a bigger defense force to protect?” and “Against 
whom?” 

Friction with Germany has increased since the 
President made his public appeal to Chancellor Hitler 
“to preserve the peace” on that tense day just before 
Munich. The recall of the United States ambassador 
to Berlin may be a dramatic way of indicating this 
country’s disapproval of the Jewish purge of Nov. 10, 
but Berlin was bitterly aware even before this un- 
friendly gesture that the United States would fight 
German trade methods with all of its economic power, 
and would build up a formidable new military ma- 


chine to back its policies. 


T urez IS A SMALL GROUP OF INSIDERS in Washington 
who realize that this country is getting ready for a 
showdown on foreign policy. They don’t talk about 
war, in spite of the big navy program and the plan 
for an air force of 10,000 planes. They believe that 
there are still other ways of bargaining. They are 
counting heavily on the importance of our trade to 
most nations, on the serious need for capital on the 
part of some of the worst trouble-makers, and on the 
inability of others economically to carry on a long 
trade war against this country. 

Despite Europe’s half-hearted sanctions a few years 
ago, Italy today controls Ethiopia, and both France 
and Britain have recognized the conquest. But Italy 
is still a relatively weak nation, not greatly feared by 
the major powers. 

With Germany and Japan, it is a different prob- 
lem. Each is a major world power. Germany now 
dominates Continental Europe, though its actual con- 
quests so far are small. Almost as much to be feared 
as the Reich’s military might is its economic system— 
of autarchy at home and subsidized barter trade 
abroad, 


No protests from Washington or London ave eg 
slowed the Japanese conquest of China. Since 1 
when a Japanese-provoked incident set off the y, 
progress has been slowed down only while the Jay 
nese stopped to digest some of the bigger slices y 
the new colonial pie. Tokyo today is the overlon 
all of China, even though its armies have not occupis 
every province. 

However distasteful the conquests of the last { 
years may have been to Washington, it is the thre 
to the future which is now precipitating a showdow 

Germany’s challenge to us is mainly economic, an 
hits us primarily in Latin America. We are meeti 
that with a comprehensive new program for hen 
sphere solidarity, though not all of our good neig 
bors have agreed yet to support the plan. 


J avan's THREAT to us is bigger. It is already ac 
lenge to our business in China. If we fail to make 
new deal with Japan to meet new conditions in tk 
Far East, it is only a matter of time until Toky 
with its potentially powerful new empire of 400,000, 
000 people (against 125,000,000 in the whole Lati 
American market), may challenge us further afield in 
the Pacific, 

Nations know pretty well when another countrys 
bluffing, and when it means business, Theodore Rooe 
velt once warned against threatening to shoot “unles 
you mean to shoot.” 

Washington obviously does not want to “shoot,” 
but the day for supine protests has passed. Goverr 
ments are getting ready for action. 

Diplomacy demands a certain amount of secrecy. 
Washington cannot unfold to business all of its plas 
for stiffening ‘our foreign policy, or draw attention 
to possible repercussions. 

But business, forewarned that a showdown is com 
ing, can read the signs more accurately, and make 
some adjustments itself. 
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